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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 


HE news of the week from Egypt is almost nil. The Khedive 

and his Ministers are gathering up the threads of the admin- 
istration, and punishing enemies in the provinces. The British 
Generals are sending home part of their troops, and finding 
healthy quarters for the remainder. The Egyptians themselves 
are getting in their cotton crop, and the Correspondents are 
sending over gossip, much of it fictitious,—as, for instance, a 
story that servants of the Palace have slapped Arabi’s face; and 


some of it rubbish, as, for example, accounts of the comings and” 


goings of the Duke of Connaught, whom it is evidently intended 
to write up into the reversionary inheritance of the Command- 
in-Chief. The chief topic of discussion is the fate of Arabi, who 
is to be tried for firing Alexandria, and whom half the corre- 
spondents pronounce guilty, and the other half innocent, with- 
out waiting for the evidence. At present, the great dispute is 
whether he should be allowed English counsel. The Egyptian 
Ministry object, because, they say, English barristers cannot 
talk Arabic; but Arabi’s friends desire it, because they say 
Egyptian counsel would be too timid. The point seems of 
little importance, as the counsel will be entirely dependent on 
Egyptian aid; but if Arabi is allowed English counsel, they 
ought to be allowed to all the other prisoners, who are much 
less sure of receiving justice. Arabi is tried under the eyes 
of the whole world, but nobody will attend to the evidence about 
his accomplices. 


Nothing further of an authentic kind has been sent over as to 
the new Egyptian Army, the Correspondents, in their eagerness for 
news, elevating the most contradictory rumours to the dignity 
of facts. It is, for instance, positively affirmed that Baker 
Pasha is still undecided; that he has proposed to make the 
Army Malay; that he has suggested an Army of “ Indian 
Mussulmans,” who would be mainly Pathans and Beloochees ; 
that he intends to confine commissions “to Turks and Circas- 
sians,” who would be mere agents of the Sultan; and that he is 
engaging Swiss by thousands. This last report is so far con- 
firmed by the Geneva correspondent of the Times, who under- 
stands his business, and sends facts, instead of gossip, that 
some hundreds of Swiss have quitted Switzerland for Egypt, and 
that the Federal Council, under the statutory power which 
enabled it to break up King Bomba’s mercenary army, has 
ordered an inquiry into the emigration. We hope it will 
prohibit it. The entire notion of giving up the effort to esta- 
blish discipline in an Egyptian Army, and holding down the 
people of the Delta by imported mercenaries, not responsible, as 
English soldiers or Marines would be, to a European Govern- 
ment, is radically bad. | 


We question if the War Office is wise in allowing Sir 
Nathaniel Rothschild, or any other individual, to present the 
British Army in Egypt with tons of tobacco and thousands of 
pipes. The intention is most kindly, and the Rothschilds owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the Army, which it is graceful of them 





to acknowledge; but the precedent is dubious. Suppose we are 
at war with Turkey, and the Council of Foreign Bondholders, 
in an enthusiasm of delight at the price of Turkish Bonds, pre- 
sent every soldier with a ten-pound note! Gifts to the hos- 
pitals are excellent, as no one will get shot in order to enjoy 
tons of lint; but only the State should either pay or feed its 
soldiers. 





Mr. Dodson is the first Cabinet Minister who has spoken 
about the war. He addressed his constituents at Scarborough 
on Wednesday, and told them that they had fought in Egypt 
for interests as directly affecting them as if the war had been 
waged within the boundaries of their own empire. That war 
had arisen from the policy of the late Government, in sanction- 
ing the dual Control, and was made inevitable by the rise of a 
military tyranny which it was indispensable to put down. 
That had been done, and now, though it was premature to ask 
the Government their intentions, he could tell them that they 
intended to restore a Native Government to Egypt, with, so far 
as the immaturity of the people permitted, popular institutions. 
He next turned to domestic affairs, and strongly supported 
the Closure, as essential to the efficiency of the House of 
Commons. Men said there was no check on the arbitrary 
closing of debate, but the Speaker’s discretion was that check. 
And they said that the numbers selected to constitute a majority 
were arbitrary, but that was the inherent quality of all numbers. 
Forty Members could pass any Act, but thirty-nine could do 
nothing. Three persons, in law, made a mob. A lad the day 
before he was twenty-one was powerless, but on that day he 
became master of himself and his property. Mr. Dodson hinted, 
however, that while the two-thirds compromise was withdrawn, 
the road to other amendments was still left —/ both to 
Government and its opponents. 


Lord Northbrook, on Thursday, at Liverpool, defended the 
policy of the Government, in a speech which, though curiously 
reticent, was full of spirit, and on points most instructive. 
He maintained that the duty of putting down the military in- 
surrection in Egypt was admitted by the whole country, and 
beyond any need of defence; and attributed that insurrection 
and the bitterness of Mahommedan feeling generally to the 
steady refusal of the Turks to allow any reforms in their Asiatic 
provinces, justifying his argument by evidence that the bitter- 
ness was not shared by the Mussulmans of India. The expedi- 
tion having succeeded, the Government had to decide upon their 
course, which in details, especially as to civil administration, was 
not yet settled. They, however, desired no annexation, had no in- 
tentions behind their words, but sought only to make sure that their 
work would not have to be dohe again, to secure the freedom of 
the Canal, to see that no other Power intervened in Egypt, and 
to establish in the country itself a “ decent” Government, 
worked through Egyptian statesmen acting upon British advice. 
Lord Northbrook drew an animated picture of the grievances of 
the Egyptian peasantry, spoke kindly of the Control as bene- 
ficial, though “ there was something” in the dislike to so many 
Europeans, and pointed out that the only changes introduced 
by the officers under Arabi were changes intended to increase 
their own emoluments and rank. 


Lord Northbrook then passed on to answer Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Sir Stafford had declared the Afghan and 
Egyptian wars exact parallels; but he forgot that in Af- 
ghanistan Lord Beaconsfield opposed Mohammedans, pur- 
sued a policy exactly opposite to that of the previous Govérn- 
ment, and overrode all local opinion; while in Egypt Mr. 
Gladstone has supported Mohammedans, has taken up the 
policy of his predecessors, and hr3 constantly asked and acted 
on the opinion of local authority. Sir Stafford declared that 
earlier action would have prevented the war; but no 
action was possible, except independent action, for France 
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was disinclined and the Sultan hostile, to it ; while 
individual action would have exposed us, then, as now, 
to Sir Stafford’s criticism. The Government wanted to be 
sure that the military insurrection was a danger, and then acted 
determinedly, first, by warning the Khedive, then by sending 
the Flect, and then by despatching the expeditionary force. 
There is little to be gained by these statements of history, for 
the controversy is not sincere; but Lord Northbrook put his 
plain facts with a cogent neatness which we are glad to see the 
audience fully appreciated. It is a little provoking to be told 
that Lord Beaconsfield would have avoided war, when he pre- 
cipitated war in Afghanistan, and spent twenty millions there 
with a light heart, and for no reason whatever. 


It is hardly possible to believe that the Tories really intend 
to attack the Government upon the ground that they ought 
not to have gone to war in Egypt, but it looks very like it. 
Mr. Clarke, at Darlington on Monday, made a speech which, 
unless he has been hopelessly misreported, really meant that the 
war was “unjust,” “ dishonouring,” and “ unnecessary,’—that it 
was needless to interfere with Arabi at all, and that in sending 
a Fleet to Alexandria, Mr. Gladstone had knowingly brought on 
war. That extreme Radicals should hold these views, we can 
understand; but that Tories, in the hope of catching Radical 
votes, should propound ideas so directly in opposition to their 
own principles, is almost incomprehensible. There is not a 
Tory in the country who, before the Expedition started, was not 
sneering at Liberal want of energy, and carelessness of the 
honour and interests of the country. Any one, how- 
ever, who reads Lord Bury’s speech, Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s, and Mr. Gibson’s with attention, will see that the 
Tories, though not usually as frank as Mr. Clarke, are 
very doubtful whether it would not be wise to despise public 
opinion, and attack the Government for going to war at all. 
With the help of the Ultra-Radicals, the Peace men, and the 
Parnellites, they might even carry a vote. They will shrink at 
the last moment, because a dissolution to defend the war would 
not suit them, but the fact that they should dream of sucha 
course is a curious evidence of their bitter chagrin. To over- 
throw Mr. Gladstone, they are almost willing to say that the 
Quakers are right, and that every war is necessarily sinful. 
And yet they invaded Afghanistan because they were annoyed 
with Russia. 


We note with satisfaction that both Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking to an interviewer at Moscow, and Mr. Court- 
ney, addressing a Liberal club at Plymouth on Wednes- 
day, expressed a strong feeling against the dominance 
of the financial “ Rings” in Egypt. Mr. Chamberlain said 
boldly that the British Government would not permit Egypt 
to be eaploitée for the benefit of a group of financiers, and Mr. 
Courtney urged that Egypt should pay for her occupation, and 
that if there was not enough money, the Bondholder should be 
the first to be cut down. “I confess,” said Mr. Courtney, “I 
should feel a peculiar satisfaction in making the Bondholders 
realise that the war was not entered upon and concluded in their 
interest.” The point is, whether they will not find their interest 
in the war, whether the Government likes it or not. At the 
present moment, the financiers who still hold masses of Egyptian 
Bonds are receiving eight per cent. by British aid. That is to 
say, they hold Bonds at four per cent. for double the amount 
they ever lent to Egypt in actual cash. 


The Italian Premier made a most significant speech to his 
constituents on Sunday. He is appealing for support, be 
it remembered, to an entirely new electorate, and the single 
ground of his appeal for confidence is the material progress 
secured within the seven years of his administration. He told 
his audience that the Chamber had passed 534 Bills and that 
more had been prepared, that the equilibrium of the Budget 
had been secured, that the position of all functionaries had 
been improved, that the floating Debt had been diminished, 
that railways had been extended, and that the price of the 
Public Rente had been raised twenty points. The Treasury was 
now in such a condition that it was possible to afford relief to suf- 
ferers by floods. He was opposed to increased armaments, on the 
ground of expense ; held that Italy should adhere to the alliance 
with Central Europe, and described England as “ our ancient and 
sure friend.” We have noticed elsewhere how unlike this speech 
is to the ideas falsely attributed to Signor Depretis, but must 
note here that the Premier’s promises for the future were not 





conquests, but sanitary reform, more irrigation, an agrarian 
Crédit Foncier, an improvement of the position of school- 
teachers, and the equalisation of the land-tax. We shall see 
what the new constituency which votes at the end of the month 
will say, but 8S. Depretis should know them by this time. 





The Committee appointed by Government to consider the 
subject of the Channel Tunnel have presented their report. 
They are almost all scientific soldiers of mark, the president 
being Major-General Sir A. Alison, and their verdict is, on the 
whole, hostile. They state that it is necessary that the English 
end of the Tunnel should be commanded by the advanced 
works of a fortress, which will cost £700,000. ‘There should 
be means of closing the tunnel by a portcullis, and also of dis- 
charging irrespirable gases into it. There should be power to 
produce a temporary demolition of the land portion of the 
tunnel, by means of mining. There should be arrangements for 
a temporary flooding of the tunnel by sluices. There should be 
arrangements for a permanent flooding of the tunnel by mines, 
which should open a direct communication between the bottom 
of the sea and the tunnel.” All these means should be con- 
trolled from a distance, and when they are all ready, “The 
Committee conclude by recording their opinion that ‘it would 
be presumptuous to place absolute reliance upon even the most 
comprehensive and complete arrangements which can be devised, 
with a view of rendering the tunnel absolutely useless to an 
enemy in every imaginable contingency.’’”’ If, then, it is im- 
possible to be certain of closing the Tunnel, the Tunnel must 
be an additional source of danger, and, a fortiori, of recurrent 
panics. Have we not enough of such sources already P 


Dr. R. D. Lyons, Member for Dublin, publishes through 
the Times a notable suggestion for introducing Grand 
Committees, without altering the existing forms of the 
House. His idea is that as upon many subjects only 
experts attend the sittings, that tendency might be utilised. 
He would, therefore, allow the House to discuss and settle 
certain classes of business, especially Scotch and Irish busi- 
ness, between the hours of ten and three in the daytime. 
He calculates that Scotchmen and Irishmen would attend at 
those hours, and the time of the House would be saved for more 
general work. He sees, however, that the officials of the House 
who are up half the night would not be ready again at ten 
o’clock, and proposes, therefore, that all offices in the House 
should be duplicated, and an array of deputy-clerks and 
serjeants should be appointed. Does he not see, as 
he writes this suggestion, where his weak place is, or does 
he really imagine that an Irish Land Bill, or a Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill, could be carried through without the attendance 
of Ministers? They are half-killed already, and to require of 
them six hours’ work in office, five in the Early House, and eight 
in the Late House, would exhaust them altogether. In a year, 
we should bury them all, or all except Mr. Gladstone. He 
might do nineteen hours’ work a day continuously, but even he: 
might, about Friday, feel a good deal fagged. 


The Editor of the Irish World has announced publicly that 
he will forward no more subscriptions for the Irish Land 
League, the Parnellites having virtually abandoned their old 
programme of “the land for the people.” He adds, that all 
Parliamentary action must be futile. This decision must be a 
serious blow to the Parnellites, who owe at least three-fourths 
of all the funds they have received to the subscriptions of the 
Irish-Americans represented by the Irish World. It has not, 
however, daunted Mr. Parnell, who has telegraphed to the Chair- 
man of the Land League of the United States that he shall 
advise the Conference on the 17th “to adopt a prudent, though 
firm policy, strictly maintaining our original programme,— 
abolition of rack-rents, pending the attainment of peasant pro- 
prietary. I am confident that this policy will secure the 
minimum of oppressive coercion and the maximum of progress. 
for our people, and that it will meet the approval of Irishmen 
at home and abroad. Ireland looks for continued support.” If 
the “attainment of peasant proprietary’? means its attain 
ment by purchase, Mr. Parnell will find his programme too 
tame for his American friends. 


The withdrawal of American aid from the Land League shows 
what was always suspected,—that the American-Irish were the 
real instigators of violent action. They were not, in fact, de- 
sirous of any Land Act at all, except as a means to an end, or 
of any policy in Parliament; but fought for two objects,— 
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the declaration df a separate Republic in Ireland; and the 
seizure of the land, with a view to its ultimate “ nationalisa- 
tion,” and the creation of a precedent which might be copied in 
America. That the American-Irish should have mistaken the 
depth of the Separatist feeling in Ireland is natural enough, for 
the depth of a true feeling cannot be easily gauged, but that 
they should have believed that Irish peasants, who are always 
so jealous of their land-rights and so distrustful of the State, 
would accept any project whatever for transferring land to 
the State, is almost unintelligible. We suppose the mistake 
is another illustration of the old truth that no man understands 
the temper of his own country so little as an exile from it. If 
there is a people in the world which will reject Socialism, when 
once its tenure is secure, it is the Irish. ~ 


The Government of Spain did not intend, it appears, to close 
all negotiations with Great Britain for a commercial treaty, by 
their recent sharp note. The Spanish Foreign Secretary 
wrote on August 12th to say that he had megnt no 
offence, and hoped that negotiations would recommence, 
‘but that the benefit of the “most favoured-nation clause” 
could not be conceded to Great Britain until the com- 
mercial treaty had been signed. The Spanish Government is so 
strongly influenced by the Protectionists, that it may be hardly, 
worth while to reopen the question of the Treaty ; but still there 
is this to be said,—that Government has, in the matter of 
the French Treaty, withstood the Catalonian clamour, and 
it might be willing to do so again, if only we could help 
Spain to stop smuggling vid Gibraltar. That is difficult, 
first, because Free-trade is essential to the prosperity of 
Gibraltar; and secondly, because for the exporting State to 
stop smuggling would be, as the Economist has pointed out, an 
-entirely new precedent. The rule hitherto has been that the 
importing State must stop it the best way it can, the exporting 
State giving no assistance, except by abstaining from com- 
plaint when its subjects are punished. Still, the position of 
Great Britain at Gibraltar is so peculiar and so intolerably 
annoying to Spain, that an unusual effort might be made. We 
understand the Spanish Minister to give up any demand that 
smuggling shall be stopped as a condition precedent, and to 
place that also among the subjects for negotiation. 


All French accounts agree in stating that the Republican 
Government intends to pursue a policy of aggression in Mada- 
gascar. The claim of France to the territory occupied by the 
Sakalaves is to be supported by force, and the dominant race, 
the Hovas, are told that, unless they give way, their own right 
to independence will be held to have been dependent on an old 
treaty, and to have expired. This amounts to a pretension to a 
superiority in the whole island of Madagascar, and, if rightly re- 
ported, will be regarded there as equivalent to a declaration of war. 
As the Hovas areas brave as the Maoris, more numerous, and in 
possession of a more defensible country, the conflict will be a 
very serious one, and require twenty thousand men for some 
years. France does not succeed in such conflicts, her soldiers 
detesting the exile, the heavy sick list, and the work; but it 
may be commenced, forall that. The French Government has 
evidently decided, while hampered in Europe, to enlarge its 
foreign possessions, but it distributes its efforts too widely. It 
could effect more by confining its expansion to Indo-China, than 
by threatening Morocco, the Congo Valley, Madagascar, Ton- 
quin, and Corea, all at the same time. We should like to see a 
clear account of the outlay on Colonies made in actual cash by 
France since 1870. It would astonish financiers. 


The efforts to arrange a general strike of coal-miners in order 
‘to secure a rise of fifteen per cent. in wages still continue, and it 
is believed in the North that they will be successful. The 
masters declare that coal-mining even now goes on at a loss, and 
that they can pay no more ; but offer to agree to a sliding-scale, 
under which wages and price shall always vary together. The 
men do not deny the loss, or enter into that question at all, but 
contend that if there is loss, that is the masters’ fault, for if 
they combined they could fix their own price for the coal, or, at 
all events, could so restrict the output that coal would become 
dear. The men appear to forget two facts,—one, that the 
joint-stock companies and the individual owners will never 
permanently agree, because the owners will look two years 
ahead and the companies only one,—that is to say, the 
owners will stand a loss on contracts which the share- 
holders will not; and the other, that if the output is 
seriously restricted, the miners will compete among themselves 
for the work. 





The Sultan, for the third time in his reign, has removéd the 
Grand Shereef of Mecca, the second personage in Islam, and 
appointed a successor. This time, he has chosen a young man 
of about thirty-two, named Aoun Refik, of course a descendant 
of the Prophet, but said to be “a man of enlightened, liberal 
views, free from all fanaticism,” and resident for a long time 
in Constantinople. He is a younger brother of the man who 
was assassinated, and has always been looked to by the Arab 
party as their future head, and we had rather hear his opinions 
described after he has reached Mecca than before. An educated 
Arab of the great race, who has resided in Constantinople, and 
has a blood feud with the Sultan, is not likely to believe very 
strongly in an Ottoman Khalif,and though men have heard for 
many centuries of “Liberal” Popes—Liberal, that is, as against 
the Papal claims—no one ever saw one. The new Shereef 
will hardly prove, because he is enlightened, a faithful vassal of 
the Turks. 


The Geneva correspondent of the Times reports a most sin- 
gular religious movement at Basle, upon which he might have 
expended a few more words. The Evangelical Protestants there, 
who are important, both from their position among Continental 
Protestants, and the energy they have always displayed upon 
the subject of Missions, Basle being, in fact, the centre of 
foreign Protestant Missionary life, would appear to have come 
to the conclusion that of all the Christian ordinances, Baptism 
is the least necessary. They are not moved, to judge from 
their action, by the old Anabaptist view, which rejected 
baptism, or the Quaker view, which questions the utility of all 
ordinances, or even the negative view, but simply think this 
particular ordinance useless. The Synod has, accordingly, by 
39 votes to 32, referred to the Consistory a proposal that 
baptism be no longer a condition either of confirmation or of 
admission to the Communion, and that words in the Catechism 
implying such necessity be left out. Heresies are endless, but 
this addition of one which, rejecting baptism, enforces con- 
firmation, deserves, if only as an odd aberration, a fuller 
account. 


The son of “General” Booth, of the Salvation Army, who 
is called Chief of the Staff, and is to succeed his father as auto- 
erat of the new sect, was married on Thursday, with rather too 
much beating of cymbals. The Standard, therefore, calls upon 
“General” Booth to give up his absolute control of the 
finance of the Army, and place its property in the hands 
of trustees. That sounds wise advice, in English ears, 
but is it not just a little small? The central idea of the 
organisation of the new sect is to terminate the irresolu- 
tion and want of purpose inherent in committee management, 
by referring everything to individual will. It is an experiment 
which has succeeded in the Jesuit Order, and is worth trying in 
Protestantism; and it is a pity to give it up, from a feeble fear 
that somebody will some day rob. The Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland are compelled by the law of mortmain to hold all 
Church property in their own names, but they do not steal. 
The notion of the hereditary transmission of the Generalship is, 
no doubt, bold; but we presume the theory is not descent, but 
the selection of a successor by the General. Democracy has yet 
to learn, particularly when founding Colonies, what a wonderful 
reduction of its difficulties might be gained from a little military 
discipline. yaad B 

We omitted to note last week that the Curators of Edinburgh 
University, on the 3rd inst., filled up the Greek Chair, vacant 
by the resignation of Professor Blackie. The Chair is the best 
of Edinburgh appointments, yielding, directly and indirectly, 
nearly £2,000 a year; and there were twelve candidates, most of 
them of the first class. The Curators, with great liberality of 
feeling, and possibly a little vindictiveness, passed over all 
Scotchmen, including Dr. Donaldson, who, besides his ad- 
vancing age, had given offence in the matter of the Heriot 
Trust, and selected Mr. 8. H. Butcher, Prelector of University 
College, Oxford, who matriculated in 1869, and must be less 
than thirty-five, but who is a singularly brilliant scholar, and 
is guaranteed by the Bishop of Durham as full of enthusiasm 
for the work. Much of his power will be wasted, owing to the 
preposterous system which prevails at Edinburgh of allowing 
lads who scarcely know the Greek alphabet to enter the Pro- 
fessor’s classes ; but, with Mr. Butcher at Edinburgh, Mr. Jebb at 
Glasgow, Mr. Geddes at Aberdeen, and Mr. Lewis Campbell at 
St. Andrew’s, the new generation in Scotland should know Greek. 


Consols were on Friday 10145 to 101,35. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_=———— 
MINISTERS ON EGYPT. 


HREE Cabinet Ministers have spoken on Egypt this week, 
Lord Northbrook at Liverpool, Mr. Dodson at Scar- 
borough, and Mr. Chamberlain in Moscow; and two Ministers 
of the second grade, Mr. Courtney and Mr. Fawcett; and 
though all have been reticent, they all have said substantially 
the same thing. The Government will not, as yet, reveal their 
plans in detail, and, indeed, consider questions about them 
quite “premature,” the Khedive having been replaced in 
Cairo only for three weeks, but their decision as to the broad 
outline of their policy has been made. They will try the ex- 
periment of self-government in Egypt, honestly and disin- 
terestedly, once more. They will not permit any outside 
Power, including Turkey, to interfere, either by force or intrigue 
—all the speakers use expressions upon this subject of unusual 
strength—they cannot revive the Dual Control, though it accom- 
plished some good in its day; and they will insist on a free 
way through the Canal at all times, both for their commercial 
and their fighting marine, but they will seek nothing for 
themselves. They intend, if Europe will trust them—and 
Lord Northbrook intimates that it will trust them—so to re- 
organise Egypt that her people shall have some control of 
their own destinies, and shall enjoy besides the measure of 
liberty which, as Mr. Dodson says, is consistent with their 
immature development, order, security against capricious 
taxation—Lord Northbrook is fierce on that—and decently 
impartial justice. A system calculated to secure these 
ends once established, the British troops will not re- 
main in Egypt one unnecessary day, either as guardian 
of the whole country, or as garrisons of its important 
points. The work will be done for the sake of Egypt alone, 
and for the general benefit of the world, the special interests 
of Great Britain being secured only so far as may enable her 
to ensure the advantages the British Government have pro- 
mised to the Egyptian people. “We have,’ said Lord 
Northbrook, emphatically, “no intentions behind those which 
we have always expressed.” 

There is, we believe, no reason to doubt that this policy will 
be approved by the country and by Europe. Europe has no 
ground of complaint, and at home the great mass of 
Liberal electors, as is evident at every public meeting, and espe- 
cially at public meetings attended or led by working-men, though 
admitting the necessity of the war and the justice of putting 
down a military revolt, have been anxious that as little 
should be done in Egypt as possible; that self-government 
should not be abolished; and that, above all, this country 
should, if possible, avoid new and heavy responsibilities. They 
support Mr. Gladstone on those conditions, which, again, even 
those who, like ourselves, entertain more distrust of the 
Asiatics’ capacity for liberty, and are more sensitive to 
the great work which might be performed in Africa, 
find it not difficult to accept. Great Britain is deeply 
pledged to be disinterested, if she can, and the European 
confidence in her word when given is the first of all her 
“ interests.” Moreover, the self-government of Egypt, if it be 
possible, would for England and the world, as well as herself, 
be incomparably the best solution; first, because it would 
release Europe from a task which can never be thoroughly 
performed, the gradual absorption of Asia by European States ; 
and secondly, because the successful administration of an Asiatic 
State by its own people would directly add a much-wanted 
element tothe general reservoir of human ability. The West is not 
so rich in mental resources, that it wants the care of hundreds of 
millions of helpless and dangerous children in the East. If 
Egypt can manage herself, after ceasing to do so for two thou- 
sand years, we shall all be content; and it is true that she 
has not, amid all the experiments of the last few years, had 
anything like fair-play, She has been successively in the 
hands of despots, of foreign clerks, and of soldiers, and may, 
when they are off her neck, display unexpected capacities. It 
is wise, therefore, as well as generous, to insist that she 
shall have one more chance, and to leave her statesmen to 
rule again, with the assistance of English advice, rather than 
of English authoritative guidance. If that experiment fails, 
a new problem will come up; but until it has been tried, the 
resources of the country itself cannot be said to have been 
thoroughly exhausted, or the Egyptians to have forfeited the 
natural right of every people to control their own affairs. 

The difficulties in the way of the experiment are, of course, 
great, and are not confined to those diplomatic muddles 





limit to the influence of financiers, and when Europe 
is once convinced that England is in earnest in her dis- 
interestedness, the difficulties presented by the Law of 
Liquidation, the Control, the International Tribunals, and 
the Capitulations will not be found insoluble. Most of 
them will vanish, when it is known that England insists they 
shall. Other and internal obstacles will be found much more 
directly in the way. It will, we are convinced, be excessively 
difficult, with the Sultan savagely discontented, the Europeans 
in Egypt disappointed, and the Egyptian Ministry fretting for 
less restraint, for England to secure the self-government 
she desires to establish without some legal right to call 
herself ultimate referee. As long as her troops remain 
in Cairo, she can recommend the grant of Municipal 
institutions, or advisory Assemblies, or Acts limiting the 
powers of Prefects, and can enforce obedience by the threat 
of withdrawal; but the moment they are gone, her authority 
will rest on a recollection of her successful invasion, 
and may be disputed or denied; while her right to 
keep out other Powers, which all the Ministers who 
have spoken alike assert, will unquestionably be assailed. 
Some claim to interfere in Egypt of our own right, 
either under a Treaty with Turkey, or under an award from 
Europe, seems to us indispensable, not for ourselyes— 
for when our direct interests are concerned, we can act 
with them for justification—but in order to secure the 
right of advice, without which all representations tending 
to restrict authority will be met as, under the Control, 
they were constantly met, with most polite evasions, and pleas 
that the “Sacred Law” does not permit such otherwise bene- 
ficial innovations. No Assembly, for example, can he made 
theoretically consistent with the Khalif’s right to issue orders 
for the safety of Islam. And it will be most difficult, as 
Lord Northbrook obviously perceives, to create the Army 
which is to enable Egyptian statesmen, with English assist- 
ance, to pursue their task in peace. It is absurd to talk of self- 
government, and yet hold down Egypt through mercenaries, be 
they Swiss, or Albanians, or Beloochees, or Malays; and a Native 
Army, to be trustworthy, must be disciplined very differently 
from the last. Native States in India have faithful armies, 
because behind them stands, watchful and irresistible, the 
British garrison. Still, these difficulties may not prove 
greater than the equally serious ones which would impede 
the more direct exertion of English authority; they will 
not, as Lord Northbrook intimates, all crop up at once; 
and it is certainly easier to meet them when the Govern- 
ment can say that their only motive is to render anarchy 
impossible, and be believed. After all, there is some- 
thing magnificent in conquering a country only to hand it 
over to its people, and it is hard to believe that such an act, 
without precedent in the history of the world, will be entirely 
without reward. If we fail, we shall have exhausted effort to 
secure Egyptian freedom, and shall be, at the worst, but where 
we were, with this strength in addition,—that all we may then 
do will have been forced upon us, in our own despite, by the 
Egyptians themselves. 





THE END OF THE LAND LEAGUE. 


: or refusal of the American Irish, represented by the 

Irish World, to send any more money to the Irish Irish, 
represented by Mr. Parnell, because the latter are inclined 
only for Parliamentary “action,” is an important event. It 
must in a short time profoundly modify the whole character 
of the Parnellite Party. They are at the same moment set 
free, that is, released from the necessity of doing violent things 
in order to please subscribers across the water, and deprived 
of their great weapon, the wide-spread organisation of the 
National Land League. That League, it is evident, cannot 
endure, or any strong organisation in its place. It is 
very difficult at any time to keep up a violent agitation 
without money—the Anti-Corn Law League could not, and 
the Russian Nihilists cannot—and it is something more 
than difficult to raise the necessary supplies within Ireland 
itself. Like all other peasants, in France or in Prussia, 
as well as in Ireland, the Irish farmers dislike subscribing for 
any cause whatever ; they will not collect £50,000 a year to 
pay their Members £500 a year apiece, and they will no 
more send Mr. Parnell five shillings a year per house than 
they will voluntarily double their taxes or municipal 
rates. The League must therefore die, and the Parnellite 
party must become a purely Parliamentary party, entirely 
dependent on its constituents, unable to advance a step 
beyond their desires, and liable to be shattered into frag- 
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ments by an alteration in the suffrage. Such a party will 
hardly retain its discipline, and as new men will rise in Ireland, 
now the immense advantage of the control of the American 
fund is gone, Mr. Parnell will be far less able to dictate to 
constituencies whom they shall return. The change will be very 
great, and we may speculate hereafter upon its probable 
character, but we wish just now to frame from the Irish point 
of view an estimate of what the Land League has accom- 
plished. It has existed three years, ithas expended £200,000, 
it has waged a social and a Parliamentary war, and now it is 
going to die. Let us see, as precisely as we can, what it has_ 
accomplished. Of course, from the English point of view, it 
has accomplished nothing, Mr. Gladstone being the real author 
of the Land Acts; but for the moment, we will put that 
argument aside. 

The objects of the Land League, as laid down by its more 4 
sensible and moderate members, were, we conceive, three. 
One was to wring from Great Britain an increase of 
security for all Irish tenants, accompanied with a reduction of 
rent. Another was to attain Parliamentary influence: and the 
third was to help on the separation of Britain and Ire- 
land, either into independent or lightly federated States. 
Towards the first object, a Land Leaguer might fairly say 
that much had been accomplished. Whoever was the true 
author of the measure, it is true that the Land League has 
helped to pass an Act the results of which are, first, 
that the excessive renting of Irish culturable land has been 
diminished by one-fourth ; and secondly, that not only is the 
tenant secure for fifteen years, but that a precedent has been 
set which renders a revival of insecurity exceedingly improb- 
able. Nothing short of a revolution, which must be social as 
well as political, could now replace Irish landlords in such a 
position that they could evict steadily paying tenants merely 
because they chose. Tenancy-at-will has not been changed 
into cupyhold, because the tenant must still assert his rights 
in Court, and is still tempted to defend them by terrorism ; 
but it is so nearly copyhold, that a change into that tenure 
will hereafter become possible whenever the tenants can pay 
the necessary compensations, without involving any great social 
revolution. This is a great change, which to Liberals who 
supported it, as to Irishmen, appears a beneficial one; 
and of this the Land League may say, if it pleases, 
“Pars magna fui.” But if the Land Leaguers make 
this assertion, they must also admit that they have paid 
a terrible price for their partial victory, and have paid 
it mainly through their own’ deficiency in ability and in 
principle. They have not only not advanced their other two 
objects, but they have visibly thrown them back for years, 
possibly for generations. 

So far from acquiring for their representatives a great 
position in Parliament, the Land Leaguers and their Ameri- 
can allies have made them in Parliament a party so detested 
that, as they themselves allege, the two great factions of 
the State, divided on every other question, are united in 
their resolution to crush them. They are disliked not as ex- 
treme parties are disliked, but as bores who are also domestic 
tyrants are disliked, with such a loathing that even Con- 
stitutional principle gives way before it, and a proposal for their 
expulsion would receive four hundred votes. Alliance with them 
is repudiated by both sides, any proposal coming from them is 
received with suspicion, their incessant talk is so abhorred 
that Members would rather abandon free speech itself than pass 
life exposed to a continuance of it. Their single “ policy” 
has been obstruction, and obstruction, by its very nature, 
can produce nothing except hate. Such a position would 
not be influential, even if those who occupied it had grown 
stronger in material strength, but there is no evidence of such 
growth. The Land League party in Parliament has so 
conducted itself that it has alienated all English friends, 
except perhaps five; that it has never acquired one vote 
among its natural supporters, the representatives of the Ulster 
farmers; and that Session after Session, the best of the 
Nationalists and Home-rulers, men who would illustrate any 
cause, have fallen away with bitterly outspoken denunciations. 
They have been equally unable to keep men like Mr. Smyth, 
and men like Mr. Shaw. The Farnellites assert that they can 
return eighty Members at the next election, but not to 
mention that they will have to deal with a new suffrage, 
they are fewer in number than when they began, and if 
we may judge from their career in Parliament, may find at 
the next election they have all Nationalists, all sincere 
Home-rulers, and all friends of the Clergy voting under the 





ballot against their nominees. Their hope for the future is 


not a certainty, and in the present they have only built up in 
Parliament from a Home-rule residuum a party which, except 
so far as it is grit in the machine, has absolutely no influence, 
but is detested and despised by the entire Representation of 
both Islands. Grant that the detestation and contempt are 
both unfounded, as there is, doubtless, much exaggeration in 
both, and still this is not success, nor has there been any 
as regards separation. Separation, whether absolute, or 
concealed under the form of Home-rule, must depend, in 
the last resort, upon the consent of Great Britain, whether 
the consent is voluntary, or extorted by worry ; and Britain is 
no nearer giving that consent. On the contrary, owing mainly 
to reckless mismanagement, the majority of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen have derived from the Land League not only a 
deeper conviction that Ireland, once free, would be eternally 
hostile—that the enmity of the people is independent of 
grievances, and not to be removed either by justice or con- 
ciliation—but an impression that separation would be immoral, 
that the new Irish Government would be essentially a bad 
one, cruel, unscrupulous, and intent on transferring pro- 
perty, from class to class. Owing rather to what they 
have left unsaid than to anything they have done, to 
sheer mismanagement, in fact, the Parnellites have pro- 
duced a deep suspicion that they are, when political ends 
are in question, indifferent to human suffering, indisposed to 
punish crime, tolerant of disorder, an impression deepened 
by their greatest blunder of all,—their wilful refusal even 
to understand the English horror of inflicting unneces- 
sary pain on animals. Nothing has so alienated the English 
mind from them as their refusal to employ their unrivalled 
organisation in inflicting social penalties on the wretches 
who houghed horses, cut off the tails of cattle, and maimed 
sheep, in order to terrify their owners. The English feeling, 
watching them, has been that Ireland must be held for its 


-own sake; that to part with her would not only be an injury 


to Britain—which might be endured—but to Christianity and 
civilisation. That impression is utterly unlike the usual 
British impression about popular or even rebellious parties ; 
it blinds them altogether to the strong arguments for Home- 
rule, and it induces a state of mind in which it taxes the 
strength of the ablest Liberals to keep down a national 
demand for a simple resort to force. That condition of 
feeling may pass away—we trust, will pass away, for all that 
has occurred has but deepened our own disbelief in force as a 
curative agent—but till it passes, the action of the League, so 
far from diminishing, has but deepened the aversion to any 
experiment in the nature of Home-rule. This part of the 
failure, moreover, was the more lamentable because it 
was wholly needless,—was, in fact, produced by what we 
term the mismanagement of the League. If the moment the: 
Land Act came into operation the League had adopted it as a 
basis, had set itself to watch and enforce its operation, had 
expressed openly its sense that a concession had been made, 
and had avowed that its future object would be to change 
copyhold by decree of Court into copyhold by statute; and if, 
at the same time, Obstruction had been given up, the Parnel- 
lites would have been recognised at once as the Irish Radical 
Party, and as competent politicians, whose demand for Home- 
rule could at least be considered calmly. Instead of this, they 
obeyed an impulse from the very men in America who now 
treat them as used-up tools; rejected the Land Act, declared 
for furtker, but indefinite, demands, and once more produced a 
savage bitterness of feeling, ending in the catastrophe of Phenix 
Park, which was not their fault, but which compelled a Ministry, 
more friendly to Ireland than any Ministry of this century, to 
choose between a new Coercion Act and a resort to military 
force. Where is the success in all this? As it seems to us, 
the Land League, with a grand opportunity, for no organ- 
isation in Ireland ever had the same extended power, 
though they succeeded in part in obtaining the class object of 
the farmers, failed entirely in expediting the national objects 
which they say they have at heart, and for which only their 
leader declared he would have taken off his coat. We say 
nothing of the injury done to the reputation of Ireland in 
Europe and America, for the Land Leaguers are obviously 
indifferent to it; but tested. by their own tests, on the data 
they themselves accept, we ask them and their countrymen 
whether they have managed well. 





THE SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTIONS. 
E have little fear that in the approaching Election to 
the London School Board, the reactionaries will 
secure the triumph for which they struggled so hard and so 
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unsuccessfully three years ago. The electors will be guided 
in their judgment of the Board’s work, not by sensational 
episodes, but by broad results; and so judging, they will see 
that, after all due deductions have been made, they have got 
good value for their money. The great merit of the Board 
has been that, having taken from the first a large and com- 
prehensive view of the educational requirements of London, 
and of its own responsibility in reference to them, it has during 
twelve years, in spite of much obloquy and more indifference, 
never faltered in the prosecution of its original design. The 
faults with which it is charged—its alleged indifference to 
local susceptibilities, want of tact in dealing with school 
managers, neglect of small economies, and imperfect super- 
vision of details—are to be accounted for, so far as they 
‘have any genuine existence, by the rapidity and resolution 
with which it has attempted to realise an ambitious but noble 
ideal. It was impossible, in the course of a single decade, to 
cover London with schools, and to drive the children into them, 
without riding rough-shod over a good many tender places, and 
leaving here and there the traces of raw and untempered 
work. “Scandals,” such as the over-lavish equipment of 
the ‘Shaftesbury,’ and the careless inspection of the St. 
Paul’s Industrial School, ought to have been avoided, and 
probably would have been, if the Board had been less absorbed 
in the magnitude of its self-imposed task, and had allowed 
itself more time for the patient working-out of details. Inci- 
dents of this kind are naturally made the most of by the oppo- 
nents of the Board’s general procedure, and the stress which is 
laid upon them is in reality the best vindication of its action 
asawhole. For they are incidents, and nothing more, and it 
is because of the known hopelessness of all attempts to persuade 
the ratepayers of London to sanction any falling-back or turn- 
ing aside from the main lines of the educational policy of the 
School Board, that these side-issues are introduced and pushed 
into the forefront of the contest. Such tactics are sure to fail 
again, as they have already failed more than once; and we 
have every confidence that the November elections will give 
us a new Board pledged, in all substantial points, to maintain 
the tradition and to consolidate the work of its predecessors. 
There is, however, another point of view from which the 
prospective result of these elections looks less promising. The 
London School Board was an experiment not only in popular 
education, but also in the application of the principle of direct 
representation to the municipal government of the Metropolis. 
It is to this day the only one of the local institutions of London 
which rests upon a really popular basis, and is chosen 
by the suffrages of the whole body of Metropolitan rate- 
payers. It was predicted with much confidence—and the 
prediction has, on the whole, been amply justified by the 
event—that membership in a body so constituted, and en- 
trusted with interests of such magnitude and complexity, 
would be an object of ambition to men of education, of 
political experience, and of social standing, whose energies 
would thus for the first time be enlisted in the active work of 
administering the public business of London. For such men, 
it was, and is, only too plain that the other local bodies 
which parcel out amongst them the government of London 
have little room, and few, if any, attractions. The Vestries 
which manage the affairs of the various parishes are 
recruited by popular election, but the interests involved are 
small; and the seats are, as a rule, sought after and 
monopolised by the small tradesmen of the neighbour- 
hood. The Metropolitan Board of Works, although it 
has jurisdiction in matters of the greatest importance 
over the whole of London, is only a double-distilled Vestry, 
its members being nominated, without any popular vote, by 
the several Vestries, who usually select one of their own 
number as their representative. The Corporation of the 
City of London is chosen by a process which is a parody 
upon popular election, and its ordinary proceedings, as any 
one who takes the trouble to attend a meeting of the Com- 
mon Council may readily convince himself, present an amus- 
ing, if rather vulgar, caricature of the principles and spirit of 
local self-government. There was, therefore, until the School 
Board was created, no municipal institution which offered 
either a training-ground for those whose ulterior aim was 
public life, or a field for the faculties of men who had gained 
in other walks—whether in the management of a parish, or in 
the direction of a great business, or in the service of the 
nation—the power of understanding and grappling with 
large administrative problems, This want the School Board 
supplied, and no one who compares its original composi- 
tion with that of any of the other local bodies we have 





mentioned, can fail to be struck with the contrast. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is another contrast, which, 
though far less striking and complete, it is impossible in 
candour to avoid. There is a marked difference between the 
constitution of the Board as it stood in the first, and even in 
the second of its triennial terms, and its constitution to-day. 
The Peers and Members of Parliament, the men of science 
and of letters, have gradually fallen away, and their places 
are being taken by representatives who approach much more 
nearly to the ordinary parochial type. To judge from the 
lists of candidates which have already been published, the 
process of deterioration is still going on; and the new Board 
promises, in point of personal capacity, to be inferior to 
the present one. We have no desire to exaggerate the extent 
of the alteration, or to suggest that the School Board is sink- 
ing to the level of the Vestries, or even to that of the Board of 
Works, It will still be composed, for the most part, of a class 
of men who are not to be found in any other department of 
the local government of London, and it will still remain the 
only existing example of the type to which, sooner or later, 
all the municipal institutions of London will be made to con- 
form. But the change is worth noticing, and the more so as 
it throws some light upon the probable history of the future 
Municipality of London. One of the strongest arguments in 
favour of the substitution of a single Metropolitan Corporation 
for the existing chaos of petty authorities is that the new 
body, with its broad, popular basis, and its almost imperial 
functions, would be certain to attract into its service the 
cultured and wealthy class, who now hold altogether aloof 
from municipal life. That this would be the result, we 
Lave not the slightest doubt. But the experience of the 
School Board shows that it will not be safe to measure 
the permanent consequences of the change by its immediate 
effect. In the early days of a new institution of this kind, 
there is a wide field for the ambition of the most dis- 
tinguished and the energy of the ablest men. The direc- 
tion and limits of its activity have to be determined, the 
outline of its whole future policy to be shaped, its machinery 
to be adjusted and got into working order, cases of the first 
impression to be decided, and precedents in every direction 
to be created. Work like this is stimulating exercise for 
trained intellects, and it secures for all who are called upon to 
take part in it the certainty of public attention and the chance 
of popular fame. It is when the stage of origination is over 
and the stage of routine begins, that the permanent attrac- 
tiveness of municipal service is tested. In the case of 
the School Board, we suspect that a direct relation 
might be traced between the increasingly commonplace 
and humdrum character of the work to be done, and 
the gradual dwindling away of the more original and dis- 
tinguished elements in the composition of the Board. In the 
new Municipality, we must be prepared for a similar result, 
though from the magnitude and variety of its work, and the 
multitude of new functions and new problems which the 
progress of London will be constantly obtruding upon it, we 
may well expect the process to be slower and less uniform. 





THE EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 


E have repeatedly called attention to a fact in politics, 

the full importance of which is scarcely yet recog- 
nised,—the growing dissonance between the views expressed 
in newspapers, whether English or Continental, and those 
entertained either by Governments or peoples. Whatever the 
cause, whether it be the extension to all men of the ultimate 
governing power, or a change in the conviction of statesmen 
about the power of the Press, or an increase in the independ- 
ence of journalists, or the gradual absorption of journals by 
the modern form of the money power—that is, by the money- 
dealers and their dependants—the fact is getting past all ques- 
tion. It is nearly impossible in serious crises to deduce opinion 
from the journals. Their conductors, to begin with, are, as a 
rule, twice as Chauvinist as the statesmen, and three times as 
Chauvinist as the people. Take this Egyptian Question as an 
example. If we were to accept the London journals as exponents 
of opinion, the majority of Englishmen are fretting with impa- 
tience to see their Government do immediately something very 
decided and sensational in Egypt. The Government, on the 
contrary, is very tranquil, quite leisurely, and indisposed to- 
wards the scenic; while there is reason to believe that the 
people, as a body, are rather apprehensive than hopeful of any 
decided action. The French Press is fuming and raging at 
English success, while the French electors care nothing, and 
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the French Government is coolly endeavouring to obtain all it 
can obtain by diplomacy from the difficulties inherent in the 
situation. The German Government is most “ benevolent” 
toward England, and the German people think England has 
worked for civilisation; while the German Press, except 
when under orders, is almost malignant. The dissonance, 
however, is most apparent in Italy. The journals there have 
for weeks seemed nearly beside themselves with rage at 
English action, till it appeared to Englishmen almost certain 
that the Government had given them a cue, and the wildest 
stories of Ministerial designs obtained a ready currency. Yet, 
Signor Depretis, the Premier, when called upon to make a speech, 
which is really a manifesto to a new and much more popular 
electoral body, with many temptations before him to “ wave 
the banner,” and so to deprive his opponents of their best 
cry, makes the central points of his speech a refusal to increase 
armaments, a declaration that Italy adheres to the Great 
Powers, and especially to Germany and Austria, “ who have such 
an interest in peace,” and an affirmation that Italian relations 
with England, “ her ancient and sure friend,” are most excel- 
lent. ‘ Documents which will be laid before Parliament will 
show that our acceptance of the invitation to intervene in 
Egypt would not have been consistent with our international 
duties.” Every word of that declaration will be a welcome 
text for the adversaries of the Italian Ministry, and for a 
majority of the Italian journals ; yet S. Depretis puts it forward 
in the words which are least mistakable, and on the occasion 
when it will reach the greatest number of ears. His policy, 
it is clear, is fixed, and is in no sense the policy which mere 
students of the journals would believe to be eagerly demanded 
by the people, and which was demanded by the Members when 
8. Cairoli was overthrown. 

We do not undertake to explain all the causes of a phe- 
nomenon which has many, some of them complex, and one, 
the influence of money, at once irregular and intermittent, 
but one cause is patent to all who can look steadily at political, 
tendencies. The “ Democracy” in Europe, the great body of 
the people, is becoming distinctly less warlike, and less inclined 
to enterprises which involve risk of war, than the “ directing 
classes ” from which journalists draw their inspiration. This 
may be denied, because the prejudice that democracies are 
inherently warlike, having been carefully fostered for genera- 
tions, is nearly incurable ; but the evidence is weighty indeed. 
All men admit the fact as regards France, although many 
would add that in France the desire for quiescence must be 
temporary. The tendency certainly exists in America, where 
deliberate attempts to persuade the people into a policy of con- 
quest in Mexico, in St. Domingo, in Central America, and in the 
North have been baffled by the resolute dislike or apathy of the 
great body of electors. We believe it to be keenly felt in Germany, 
though there it is kept more out of sight by the never-dying 
fear of Slav aggression, the chronic jealousy of France, and the 
belief that Prince Bismarck, as regards foreign policy, can make 
no mistakes. It predominates, in spite of all the Jingo talk, 
in Britain, where the late Ministry was overthrown by it, 
where the retreat from the Transvaal and Afghanistan excited 
no hostility, and where the Radical masses, though willing to 
guard the route to India, and to leave Mr. Gladstone to decide 
on the method, are still reluctant to embark on any policy 
of adventure in Egypt, and inclined to do less than most jour- 
nalists think wise. It may very well be the same in Italy, in 
spite of the unpractical Irredentist cry, of the alarm created by 
the French descent on Tunis, and of the tone of a Chamber which 
has hitherto been chosen by an extremely restricted suffrage, nar- 
row at the best, but made narrower still by the abstention of 
the rural small proprietors, and of the entire body of convinced 
Catholics, who take their direction from the Vatican. The 
actual electors were in no sense the people. S. Depretis evid- 
ently believes that the new electors are peaceful, and bases his 
policy upon the expectation of a great change ; and the elections 
may reveal that he was right. At all events, the most 
cheered passage in his speech’ was one in which he said that 
the policy of the Government, and especially the policy 
of his financial colleague, Signor Magliani, had raised 
the price of Italian Bonds “by twenty points.” If this 
view is correct, the journalists everywhere, when they express, 
as they think, “popular” feeling; really express only the 
feeling of the majority of those among whom they live, and 
not that of the true Plebs at all. There is nothing difficult 
or even unusual in this supposition, which is the only one 
that reconciles the contradictory facts, the stir and heave of 
Kurope in newspapers, and its'tranquil acquiescence in reality. 

How far thie quiescence:is momentary, and how far perma- 





nent, is a question upon which it is most unsafe to dogmatise. 
The more experienced the observer, the less inclined will he 
be to say or think that the inner desires and impulses of these 
huge masses of human beings have yet been accurately 
ascertained. The influence of single leaders, of impulsive 
emotions, of sudden ideas, has become strangely great. It is as 
if some new pressure, like that of an atmosphere or of water, 
urged forward everything which once begins to move. But 
many signs seem at least to point to the conclusion that the 
democracy is inclined to insist on becoming a little happier, on 
the diffusion of wealth, on the diffusion of instruction, on the 
diffusion of rights. We,see in Germany the spread of Socialism, 
which is nothing but the spread of the desire for well-being 
grown impatient and angry with all obstacles; and of the 
anti-Jewish feeling, which is nothing but hatred against a 
class believed to “skin ” the masses. We see in France the 
overwhelming force of the passion for secular education, for 
peace, and for material wealth. We see in England the 
determination to be done with privilege, with class ascend- 
ancy, with the restrictions on land, with everything that, 
in the popular judgment, impedes the happiness of the 
mass. We see in Italy a body of five hundred and forty con- 
siderable Acts all passed by one Ministry, and intended, Signor 
Depretis says, to remove grievances, to facilitate improvements, 
or to make administration work easily. ‘The Treasury is so 
prosperous,” says the Italian Premier, “ that—when calamities 
like floods occur, we can afford public grants!” It is difficult 
to misread the meaning of these signs, or to deny that they are 
connected with the dislike of war and adventure, and with the 
new tendency of philanthropists to display philanthropy by 
letting all outsiders benevolently alone. That tendency has 
reached even the religious world, until we have failed to find 
anywhere an expression of the feeling, which twenty-five 
years ago would have been heard from every pulpit, that Egypt 
had been “ opened up” to Missionary enterprise, and that a 
Bishop should be sent to Memphis. The swing and go of this 
impulse may stop, for it is one of the most unquestionable facts 
of history that no race has ever cared continuously about 
general prosperity as an ideal ; but it may also go on long, and 
there is little chance of its dying from satiety. If the nations 
are seeking the way to material prosperity, they have a long 
march before them ; and if that is the object of their peaceful- 
ness, it may be ages before they will thirst for war. The mass 
of European mankind are still condemned to work all day at 
monotonous toil, merely to keep themselves alive. 





LIBERALISM AT WOLVERHAMPTON, 


HE minor Conservative orators, who have been keeping up 

‘a desultory and somewhat spiritless fusillade ever since 

Sir Stafford Northcote opened the autumn campaign at 
Glasgow, are, apparently, in default of other sources of con- 
solation, very anxious to persuade themselves and their hearers 
that their opponents cannot possibly hold together much 
longer. The keen vision of these disinterested critics detects 
beneath the superficially prosperous exterior of the Liberal 
Party, the symptoms of certain and rapidly approaching dis« 
integration. How can the Whigs, they say, ally themselves 
much longer with the motley and caucus-ridden host of 
revolutionaries, who are sapping the foundations of aristocratic 
government and of the institution of property itself? And 
how long will the Radicals, alienated already by coercion in 
Treland, continue to follow a Minister who has further 
outraged their deepest convictions by violently suppressing 
a national movement? Then, there are the moderate 
Liberals, who detest the Closure; the economic Liberals, 
who worship freedom of contract; the Nonconformist 
Liberals, who accept Mr. Bright’s view of the political appli- 
cation of the moral law,—all of whom, from their different 
points of view, are, or ought to be, equally apprehensive, 
equally distrustful, equally ready, when the critical moment 
comes, to break loose from their allegiance, and to leave their’ 
leaders in the lurch. We can hardly suppose that this im- 
aginative picture gives more than a momentary thrill of plea- 
sure, even to those who wish with all their hearts that they 
could believe in the truth ; and there is no reason why the: 
Tories, like other people to whom fortune has been unkind, 
should not find distraction and relief in the transient exeite+ 
ment of an agreeable fiction. But the perpetual iteration by 
responsible speakers on the other side of the cry that the 
Liberal Party is falling to pieces, lends unusual importance to 
the declarations of representative Liberals; and the proceed- 
ings at a meeting which was held this week at Wolverhampton 
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afford such exceptionally good evidence of the spirit which 
prevails at present in two entirely different sections of the 
Liberal ranks, that they possess more than a local interest. 

Wolverhampton is a town which boasts that it has never 
returned a Tory to Parliament, and on Tuesday last, in accord- 
ance with custom, its inhabitants assembled to receive from 
its two Liberal representatives their annual account of their 
stewardship. The senior Member, Mr. Villiers, was unable, 
through illness, to be present, but sent a letter to his constitu- 
ents, which, short as it was, was full of point and force. Now, 
Mr, Villiers is as good a type of a moderate Liberal of the old 
and genuine school as it would be possible to find. He is by 
birth a Whig, pur sang. He has sat in the House of Commons 
for nearly fifty years, and amidst all the political transforma- 
tions and the shifting-about of parties and persons which 
he has witnessed, he has remained a consistent and un- 
wavering supporter of his original creed. He has held high 
office, having been a member of Lord Palmerston’s last Cabinet, 
and has now reached an age when even a less upright and 
disinterested statesman would be secure from the suspicion of 
working for personal ends, or courting the popular breeze. The 
utterances of a man with such a record, with no ambitious 
objects to warp his judgment, with a seat in Parliament which 
his enthusiastic constituents declare is a life freehold for him, 
can hardly be brushed aside as the insincere professions of a 
calculating partisan. It is not a little significant, then, that 
the one topic of Mr. Villiers’ letter to his constituents should 
be the reform of Parliamentary Procedure, which he evid- 
ently regards as the most urgent question of the day. His 
condemnation of the existing system, of whieh it must be 
remembered that he has had, unlike Mr. Marriott and Mr. 
Gibson, half a century's experience, is couched in as strong 
language as any that its severest critic has employed. 
No remedy will, in his judgment, be adequate which 
does not prevent “the intolerable abuse of the right 
of speech,’ as well as abridge the “facilities which are 
afforded to individual Members to abuse the forms of the 
‘House.” And while he acknowledges the difficulty of draw- 
ing a definite boundary-line between liberty and licence, he 
believes that there is no Member who, “from experience in 
official life and long standing in the House,” is so qualified to 
understand and grapple with the problem as Mr. Gladstone. 
This is the declaration of a veteran Whig, who has never 
forsaken the faith of his fathers, and it may be commended 
to the notice of those who are perpetually invoking the 
shades of Lord Althorp and Lord Melbourne, and the whole 
Whig Pantheon, to rise in judgment against their degenerate 
successors of the present day. 

Mr. Fowler, the junior Member for Wolverhampton, is, in 
his way, an equally typical man, though he belongs to a very 
different school. He only entered Parliament in 1880, and is 
one of the few Members of the new House of Commons who 
have made a distinct mark, both as an orator and in the prac- 
tical work of legislation. He is a Radical who has more than 
once criticised the excessive scale of our national expenditure, 
and a Dissenter who adopts in its strongest form the view 
that the conduct of nations is subject to the same moral law 
as that of individuals, for which the Nonconformists struggled 
so honourably in the long conflict with Lord Beaconsfield. 
We may, therefore, assume that Mr. Fowler’s opinion of the 
Egyptian war will coincide with that of a large number, at 
any rate, of the most energetic and progressive section of the 
Liberal party. In his speech to his constituents on Tuesday, 
Mr. Fowler put the question point-blank,—Were the Govern- 
ment justified, or not, in a military intervention in Egypt? To 
that question his answer is an emphatic affirmative. Our 
interests in the safe navigation of the Suez Canal, the peculiar 
dangers to which as a Mahommedan Power we should have 
been exposed by the triumph of Mussulman fanaticism, our duty 
to render English property and life in Egypt secure against de- 
struction and massacre, and the special responsibility which at 
various times and in various ways we have undertaken for the 
good government of the Egyptians themselves,—all these things 
combined, in his judgment, to create a case of “ absolute 
necessity,” without which war is an “awful crime.” Still 
more significant is the language in which Mr. Fowler—a 
strong Hadical, be it remembered—spoke of the future settle- 
ment of the Egyptian Question. He repudiated any scheme 
of annexation, and declared that we must respect and foster 
the national rights of the Egyptian people. But he is strongly 
of opinion that the “English people will not be content” 
with any arrangement which does not preclude all “ attempts 
or intrigues to destroy the influence which, slowly and at great 





cost, we have acquired.” ‘No theory of moral influence or 
prestige will secure to us those results for which our Govern- 
ment have, single-handed and alone, contended.” If we are 
to carry out effectually the work which we have under- 
taken, it is essential that we should “ possess and re- 
tain the material guarantees which Egypt and her rulers, 
and Constantinople and her rulers, will unmistakably under- 
stand and appreciate.” We call attention to this lan- 
guage, which was much applauded by a crowded meeting, 
because it shows the temper in which the coming discussion 
on our Egyptian policy will be approached by many independ- 
ent Liberals; but it is more important for our present purpose 
to observe that in regard to the future, no less than in regard 
to the past, Mr. Fowler’s attitude towards the Government is 
as far as possible removed from one of impatience or distrust. 
The same spirit of unabated, and, indeed, enthusiastic confid- 
ence pervades the whole of his speech, which concluded, like 
Mr. Villiers’ letter, with an emphatic declaration of loyalty to 
Mr. Gladstone. If we may judge from the tone of the 
Members for Wolverhampton—and it would be difficult to pick 
out from the Ministerial side of the House of Commons two 
more independent and more truly representative men—the 
cohesion of the Liberal party will survive both the Closure 
and the Egyptian war. 





“UNITY AND PEACE” AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


: oe Church Congress exhibited, on the last day but one 

of its meeting, a very curious and suggestive contrast. 
From ten o’clock till one the members discussed the possibility 
and advantages of union between the Church of England and 
other Churches. From half-past two till five they gave 
evidence of the amount and kind of union which exists in the 
Church of England herself. Everybody knows beforehand 
the sort of speeches which are made on occasions like the 
former. Excellent things are said on the propriety of 
Christians living together in entire agreement upon all essen- 
tials, and entire tolerance upon all non-essentials; and then, 
when all is done, it turns out that essentials, instead of being 
the things upon which it is easy and natural to agree, are 
precisely those upon which it is easy and natural to differ. 
The tendencies which have separated Protestants from 
Catholics, Anglicans from Rome, and Dissenters from the 
Church of England, are not of yesterday, and there is no in- 
dication, that we can see, of any disposition to treat 
the distinctions that have grown out of them as of 
diminished importance. The promulgation of the Vatican 
decree has been a very convenient incident for Anglican 
controversialists, because it has enabled them to say that 
Rome has set up a new barrier to the restoration of unity. 
But the old barriers were quite strong enough, and if Papal 
infallibility had remained an open question, they would still 
have been strong enough, to keep the Churches asunder. When 
Dr. Nevin says that the controversy with Rome is now 
neither ritual nor theological, but historical, he may be 
right, in so far as that the historical position of the Papacy is 
the point most plainly in dispute. But when the Bishop of 
Lincoln puts out his simple Hirenicon, and promises that the 
Church of England shall be one with the Church of Rome 
“in truth and love,” if “our Romanist brethren” will only 
“ withdraw all unscriptural and anti-Catholic terms of com- 
munion,” he does not limit the terms “ unscriptural” and 
“ anti-Catholic ” to the Vatican decree, but extends them to 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, and generally to all the 
points upon which he is on one side, and Rome on the other. It 
is much the same as regards the controversy with Dissenters. 
There is to be the largest freedom upon all matters 
which are not vital, but, unfortunately, all the points 
which really keep honest Churchmen and honest Dis- 
sonters apart turn out to be vital. The plain moral of 
all this talk about reunion is that it is perfectly idle. There 
can be no union between Churches, unless they are sub- 
stantially one already. If ever this identity is restored, ex- 
ternal reunion will either follow as a matter of course, or be 
no longer necessary. But the restoration of identity will come, 
if it comes at all, by each Church thinking more of her own 
faults, and less of her neighbours’. 

If there had been any Roman Catholics or Dissenters pre- 
sent at the morning meeting on Thursday week, it is to 
be hoped that they returned in the afternoon. If they 
did, vengeance prompt and ample was there provided for them. 
This Church of England, which had just been calling alike to 
Rome and to Nonconformity to come back to her, as to a 
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common meeting-point, had an occasion given her of showing. 
the kind of unity that really exists between two of the great 
parties into which she is divided. Some foretaste of this 
unity had been given by a remark of Mr. Fawcett’s, in which 
he described the priesthood as “ legalised guardians of a piece 
of bread,” and by the “ uproar of dissentient voices ” with which, 
according tothe Guardian, this remark was greeted. But the full 
manifestation of it was reserved for Mr. Charles Wood’s paper, 
and Canon Hoare’s speech, upon “Liturgical Improvement.” Mr. 
Wood’s paper wasintended to show that Liturgicalimprovement 
can best be effected, not by any change in the existing Prayer- 
book, but by the alternative use along with it of the First Prayer- 
book of King Edward VI. For reasons assigned in his paper, he 
regards the Communion Office in the Prayer-book of 1549 as 
far more primitive and edifying than the same Office in the 
existing Prayer-book, and he argues, with much ingenuity, that, 
whereas any proposal to amend the existing Prayer-book would 
bring with it many inconveniences, a proposal to permit tlie 
alternative use of the older book would involve no discussion 
of the existing book. In the one case, Parliament would 
be asked to agree to a definite proposal in black and 
white. In the other case, the Prayer-book would virtually 
have to be “got through Committee.” Into the merits 
of Mr. Wood’s suggestion we shall not enter, further 
than to point out that it would have the advantage of pro- 
viding, what seems almost unattainable in any other way, a 
maximum of permissible Ritual. What we are now con- 
cerned with is Canon Hoare’s reception of this suggestion. 
Canon Hoare will not tolerate two Communion Offices in the 
Church of England; he thanked God that the Reformers had 
not stopped at the First Prayer-book of King Edward. As 
they “‘saw more and more of the blessed truth of God,” they 
“said that the thing must be thoroughly done.” Their de- 
scendants will not consent to see their work undone, even by 
the three years which separate the First from the Second 
Prayer-book. The Prayer-book they have is consistent with the 
view that the Massis“alying abomination” and “a blasphemous 
fable,” and when Mr. Wood wishes to go back to the earlier 
office, it is because “ his object is to bring back the Church of 
England from the Reformed Church of 1552, but to stop just 
a little by the way, in the refreshment-room of 1549.” “ What 
shall we say to this?” asks Canon Hoare. “Shall we have or 
shall we not have it?” And to this question a part of the 
meeting replied by “great cheering, and cries of ‘ No, no! 
Never, never!’” Canon Gregory then appeared in his 
favourite character of peacemaker. His only object, he said, 
was to pour oil on the troubled waters; and the measure of 
his success may be judged from the fact that the Presi- 
dent had to interpose to still the storm of applause and 
Opposition which nearly everything he said provoked. 
Nothing could better show the truth of what we have 
more than once said, that the differences which part the 
Ritualist from the Evangelical party in the Church of England 
are greater than those which part the one from Roman 
Catholics and the other from Dissenters, Canon Hoare, if he 
were forced to make the choice, would far rather hold com- 
munion with a Dissenter, who “ sticks by the blessed truths for 
which the Reformers died,’ than with Mr. Charles Wood. 
Mr. Wood has far more in common with a priesthood which 
to this day uses a liturgy scarcely differing from the “ great 
English rite of St. Osmund,” than he has with Canon Hoare, 
Unity of belief between parties so completely at issue with one 
another is an unattainable dream. The only thing that can 
be secured, if the people wish it, is such a degree of compre- 
hensiveness in the Established Church as that it may continue 
to embrace both. 

At present, it must be owned, the prospect of obtaining this 
degree of comprehensiveness seems as remote asever. Mr. 
Green is still in prison, because he exhibits in action the prin- 
ciples set forth in Mr. Wood’s paper, and the only prospect of 
his release is in some way bound up with the recognition of 
the legality of his deprivation. We infer, however, from Sir 
Perceval Heywood’s speech that this recognition will not be 
accorded. The English Church Union, he says, has fought 
Mr. Green’s battle hitherto. Now, his turn has come, and he 
means to fight it to the last. What Sir Perceval Heywood 
proposes to do is not very evident. If he does nothing, the 
living of Miles Platting will lapse to the Bishop of Manchester 
at the end of six months, and the Bishop of Manchester will 
‘present a man who will carry on the service without regard to 
the wishes of the congregation. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that Sir Perceval Heywood is acting without the 
advice of experts; and the English Church Union, to which 





we are already indebted for the discovery and illustration of 
more than one subtlety in ecclesiastical jurisprudence, probably 
sees its way to making the validity of the deprivation, and 
consequently of the lapse, the subject of a prolonged suit. 
Otherwise, Sir Perceval Heywood would probably have accepted 
the Bishop’s notice, and shown the real value of the Church 
Association’s victory by presenting a man of the same views 
as Mr. Green, who would have made no change in the services, 
and would thus have forced the Church Association to begin all 
over again, or to confess that though they had beaten Mr. 
Green, they had in turn been beaten by the principle which 
Mr. Green represents, Anything that keeps the question 
open, is so far a help towards the ultimate settlement of it 
on the right lines. It is unfortunate that the triumph of 
comprehension can only be secured by a succession of highly 
technical law-suits ; but nothing else would give the time that 
seems to be needed to bring Englishmen to the conviction 
that comprehension, and comprehension only, can save the 
Established Church. 





INTERPRETERS IN THE EAST. 


iy is difficult to estimate the share which mere difference 
of language may have in embittering, if not creating, 
international disputes, and in delaying and hindering their 
settlement. In European diplomacy, this difficulty is not 
greatly felt, though it exists in ordinary international inter- 
course, and gives rise to much of the dislike which different 
nationalities entertain towards each other. But there can be 
no doubt that it is one of the principal causes of the friction 
which, in greater or less measure, has always accompanied the 
political intercourse of East and West. The sort of mutual 
antipathy which Orientals and Occidentals feel for each other, if 
somewhat intensified by diversity of race and religion, is chiefly 
the outcome of a want of mutual comprehension of their respec- 
tive civilisations. Christianity is an Oriental religion, and the 
main concepts of life and conduct are the same in civilised Asia 
and in Europe. But our political organisation we owe to Rome, our 
science, philosophy, and literature, to Greece ; and the political 
spirit of Rome, no less than the intellectual spirit of Greece, 
was distinctly opposed to Orientalism. Our modes of thought 
have informed our phraseology, and this, again, has reacted upon 
ideas, until the divergence both of thought and speech between 
Asiaand Europe has become so great, that it is hardly possible 
to translate other than mere narrative or descriptive matter 
from an European into an Asiatic tongue. All that can be 
done is to find the Asiatic ideas that most nearly answer to 
the European ones, and to clothe the former in fitting Asiatic 
phraseology. The ordinary interpreter, the familiar dragoman 
of the Levant, is wholly unable to do this. Speaking his own 
language, Arabic, Turkish, or Persian, for his own purposes, he 
resorts without difficulty to the circumlocution, the imagery, 
the picturesque metaphor, and time-honoured allusion that ex- 
plain and illustrate his meaning,and aidin conveying it fully and 
impressively to his native interlocutor. But he can only translate 
facts. He is unable to realise to himself the concepts of the 
European mind, their precision is unfamiliar to him, their 
relative importance escapes him, and he attempts a more or less 
verbal or direct rendering, that at the best gives but a dim 
notion of what is wished to be conveyed. It is of the first 
necessity that an interpreter should thoroughly comprehend, 
not merely the words, but the spirit of the communication he 
has to make. Compare the proclamation of the Khedive with 
that of Sir Garnet Wolseley. The sense intended to be con- 
veyed by the latter could not be conveyed to an Arab, without 
resorting to the phraseology of the former; in other words, 
the translation would have to be a paraphrase. Rendered, as it 
probably was, in a style as bald and precise as Arabic admits 
of, it doubtless made no impression whatever. Those who have 
had to do with trials in a Levantine Consular Court know what 
a mockery the interpretation of native evidence usually is. 
Anything like cross-examination of witnesses is altogether 
impossible, and the plaintiff or defendant has to rely upon the 
number and general reputation of those whom he can persuade or 
bribe into testifying in his favour. In some of such Courts 
British subjects may be tried for their lives, have been so tried 
—nay, convicted and executed—upon evidence awkwardly got 
at, imperfectly rendered, and subjected to no efficient test. In 
the Levant, where the dragomaus are nearly always Syrians or 
Armenians, the Legations are not better off than the Consular 
Courts. The misapprehensions, the delays, the dangers in- 
cident to such a state of things, can easily be imagined. The 
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moment; a slur or an insult may pass undetected, and the 
real tenor of a diplomatic communication be thus wholly 
missed. For the higher diplomatic work at Constantinople, 
we are, fortunately, well provided. The Oriental Secretary to 
our Embassy is neither a Syrian nor an Armenian, but an 
Englishman, of great ability and long experience. To his 
careful and intelligent interpretation is due no small measure 
of the success of our recent diplomacy at the Porte. But, if 
the Foreign-Office list is to be trusted, he is the only Eng- 
lish Official interpreter attached to our Legations or Con- 
sulates in Turkey, Egypt, and the Levant. Last year, 
it is true, four students were sent to Constantinople to 
be trained as interpreters; and the foundations were thus 
laid of a regularly organised service, such as exists in 
China and Japan. In those countries, every member of the 
Consular Service begins his career as a student-interpreter. 
From time to time, he is called upon to pass an examination in 
the language and literature of the country, and upon his suc- 
cess at these examinations his promotion depends. By the 
time he attains to the higher grades, he is pretty sure to 
possess a good knowledge of the spoken tongue, and a more or 
less efficient mastery of the written language as well. No 
native interpreters have for many years been required, even to 
decipher documents in the difficult character used in both 
countries, and some of the best known among Oriental scholars 
are members of the Consular Services of China or Japan. The 
Consular Reports from those countries are much the most com- 
plete and most valuable of all that are published by the 
Foreign Office, and abundantly testify to the high qualities 
of their authors, and to the excellence of the training to which, 
from their first entry into the Service, they have been subjected. 


It is not too much to say that the comparative smoothness of 
our political intercourse with China and Japan during the last 
decade or two, notwithstanding the number and importance of 
the questions that have presented themselves for discussion, both 
at Pekin and Yedo, has been in great measure due to the perfect 
and absolutely trustworthy interpretation which our Ministers at 
both Courts—who themselves first made their mark as interpret- 
ers—have had at their command. In what may be termed the 
Mediterranean East, our diplomacy has had no such advantage. 
The members of our Embassies and Consulates in Turkey and 
the Levant have had none of the special training which has 
made the Consular Services of China and Japan what they are, 
—no whit inferior in tradition to the Civil Service of India, 
and, within more restricted limits, likely to obtain an equal 
prestige. It is not simply by reason of his command of the 
language that the British Consular officer in China or Japan 
is so valuable a public servant,—his official education has made 
him familiar with the life and thought of the people among 
whom his functions are exercised, and thus added immensely 
to his usefulness and trustworthiness as an adviser. The 
appointment of four student-interpreters at Constantinople is a 
step in the right direction, but at least three or four times 
that number will be necessary, to furnish the materials for 
a reconstruction of the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
in the Levant upon the model of the services that 
have done such good work east of Singapore. There were 
last year twenty student-interpreters at Pekin and Tokio, 
to supply the Legations and twenty-seven Consulates and 
Vice-Consulates, In Turkey, Egypt, and the Levant there 
are one Embassy and one Consulate-General, which practically 
amounts to a Legation, and forty-five paid Consulates and Vice- 
Consulates, besides a number of Consular agencies. A corps 
of four students is altogether inadequate to furnish the neces- 
sary succession of trained officials, if the reconstruction of the 
Levant Service upon the Far-East model is seriously contem- 
plated. At the present juncture, such a reconstruction is more 
than ever desirable. In Egypt, where probably for years to 
come we shall have the most delicate and difficult functions to 
perform, not a single British official is sufficiently acquainted 
with Arabic to act as an efficient interpreter. Notone has made, 
so far as is known, any special study of the history, literature, 
social condition, or mental life of the people. The pages of the 
“ Transactions of the Asiatic Societies of Shanghai and Tokio,” 
on the other hand, teem with the results of the labour and re- 
search of membersof the Consular servicesin those countries. The 
revolt of Arabi, and the massacres at Alexandria, undoubtedly 
took our representatives by surprise, and the causes of Arabi’s 
popularity are only slowly coming to light. A similar condition 
of official ignorance would be almost impossible in China or 
Japan, where both the means and the inclination to study the 
people, their past and present, their wants and aspirations, are 
furnished and fostered by the Consular system in vogue, Yet 





Chinese and Japanese are languages far less easy of acquire- 
ment than Arabic, the structure of which is much more akin 
to that of European languages. Vernacular Arabic is indeed 
extremely easy, infinitely more so than spoken Chinese, with 
its various tones and perplexing dialects. What we want in 
our official intermediaries in Oriental countries, in addition to 
a fitness for what may be termed their mechanical duties, is a 
spirit of sympathy with native feeling and opinion coexistent 
with the honesty, precision, and instructed intelligence of the 
well-trained European. Such a spirit can only be created 
by a direct study of native thought, recorded and con- 
temporaneous. True sympathy, as distinguished from mere 
sentimentality, is the outcome of a more or less complete 
knowledge of its subject. Any one who is familiar with 
the Far East will readily admit that much more is known of 
the populations east of Singapore than of those of the Mediter- 
ranean East, with whom, nevertheless, the relations of Europe 
have been both closer and older. No national dislike of the 
foreigner exists in China or Japan at all comparable with the 
antipathy felt by the Moslem to the Christian. The former is 
as amenable to logic as the latter, but he goes far more wrong 
in his major premisses. To combat these, even though indi- 
rectly, should be a part of the special task of our representa- 
tives and their subordinates; and the necessary equipment for 
the work is a knowledge of what their true import and in- 
fluence are. Such a knowledge can only be attained by 
patient study, under special training; but no subordinate 
member of our Diplomatic Staff in Turkey and the Levant 
should be without it. In the East, the officials represent the 
people far more completely than in the West; but they 
have commonly all the defects, and have lost some of 
the good qualities, of their nations. It is not safe 
to rely wholly, or even mainly, upon their information, 
or their opinions; the feeling of the people must be learnt 
from such sources as are available. As matters are, we 
know just what the dragoman is able or willing to gather and 
impart ; and the dragoman is never sufficiently instructed to 
know what facts are worth collecting, and not always suffi- 
ciently honest to tell disagreeable truths. He is, indeed, a 
mere mechanism, which is neither independent nor regular ia 
its action; and the sooner he is replaced by a properly trained 
English official, the better. Our dealings with Orientals can 
never be just, in the absence of an acquaintance with their 
sympathies and prejudices; nor our intercourse with them 
satisfactory, save through intermediaries at. once honest, im- 
partial, and well-informed. The mere function of interpreta- 
tion is in itself of high importance, but what is still more 
important, is that through our officials in Eastern countries we 
should possess trustworthy and accurate accounts of the vary- 
ing phases of popular feeling, of the influence of leading men, 
and even of the intrigues of Courts and Cabinets. The com- 
pletest diplomatic mechanism for this purpose is that which 
for some twenty years has worked so well in the Far East ; 
and the sooner the system is fully introduced into the nearer 
East, the better we shall be enabled to foresee and guard 
against such a storm as the one we have just weathered so 
well, 








THE DIVINING-ROD. 

E may begin by saying that we have not the faintest 

belief in the virtues of any divining-rod, whether made 

of hazel, yew, ebony, or any other wood. It would require an 
immense body of evidence to show that any connection whatever 
existed between hidden springs and any piece of cut wood 
whatever, and the evidence which would show that this relation 
existed, and yet was intermittent or occasional, which is the 
popular or superstitious theory of the Divining Rod, is almost 
inconceivable. A compass which will work for one man and 
not for another is a different thing from a compass,—is a 
compass with perception and will. “ Impossibility” is a large 
word, but anything so near the coexistence of consciousness and. 
unconsciousness in the same entity as this theory would indicate 
it would be difficult to devise. Nevertheless, in this matter of 
the divining-rod, as in all similar matters, we object on strictly 
philosophic grounds to the mode in which all modern 
savants are inclined to treat evidence. The belief that 
a rod—usually, but not always, of hazel—will, under certain 
circumstances, indicate by dipping the presence of a spring 
below it, is one which has prevailed among practical ex- 
perts, shepherds, husbandmen, builders, and others who are 
compelled to search for water, for ages, has withstood the most 
determined censures of a trusted Church, and. has every:now 
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and then, as this week, been supported by the testimony of men 
who may be fools, but who have no interest to serve, and who, 
in giving their evidence, incur a great deal of ridicule. That 
is a very singular illusion to have sprung up of itself 
in the human mind, being one as it were quite separate 
from the majority of such illusions, in that it refers to an act, 
and not a belief, and can on rare occasions be submitted to the 
test of unbelieving inquiry. The agent said to be at work is 
material, not supernatural. It seems to us that to dismiss such 
a story as mere nonsense or evident fraud is unphilosophic,—a 
wilful rejection of material which might help towards the study 
of the genesis of whole divisions of popular beliefs. Very few 
of these beliefs about concrete matters are without some 
base in long-continued human experience, however much 
that experience may have been misapprehended; and fewer 
still are purely ridiculous, if we grant the data granted 
in silence by those who believed them. Nothing seems so 
ridiculous to us as astrology, for we know what the stars are, and 
disbelieve in destiny; but to those who thought the stars were 
lights, and human life inevitably foreordained in every detail, 
the idea that that foreordination was prearranged in accordance 
with stellar situations did not appear absurd. It was a false 
idea, as St. Augustine showed his followers, quite as clearly as 
Mr. Huxley could show them ; but it was not, the data being con- 
ceded, inherently nonsensical. Nothing can be more contrary to 
modern fact than the extremely ancient belief that “A green 
Yule makes a fat churchyard,” the absence of cold being, as 
the returns of mortality show, a great protection to the old and 
poor. But in the days when nothing but severe frost really 
stopped the spread of epidemics and the activity of the fevers 
akin to ague, the proverb had ample justification, the people 
huddling together in mild winters, yet obtaining no protection 
against the transmission of contagion from the frost. 
It is always worth while to examine a popular belief 
without contempt or anger, even if, as in the case of the 
divining-rod, the result can be of little substantial benefit to 
man. Ifthe whole popular notion were proved true, a boring- 
rod would still be a better instrument than a divining-rod. 

Suppose, for a moment, that a bit of hazel, loosely 
held, always dipped above a spring, what would wise 
physicists say? Clearly, precisely what they said for cen- 
turies about the compass,—that the hazel was affected 
by the spring in obedience to some natural law, here- 
after to be more clearly discovered. They would no more 
be angry or contemptuous than they were about the magnet, 
when they discovered that apparently incredible and mysterious 
fact in physics. They did not know, and for that matter, are 
not quite certain now, why the needle turned to the Pole; 
but they saw that it did always turn, and therefore sailed 
the seas aided by that entirely unexplained fact, which 
had, on @ priori reasoning, no business to occur. What 
is there in the intermittence of a fact which should render in- 
quiry into its reality ridiculous? The hazel rod does not dip 
always, and that disposes of any notion as to its possessing an 
inherent property ; but then that is not a reason for ridiculing 
the assertion of the poor, which is not that the hazel always 
dips, but that it has been known to dip under certain circum- 
stances. What are those circumstances? Almost all inter- 
mittent action is action dependent on will, and we should expect, 
therefore, to find that the hazel rod only dipped when held in 
a human hand; or in other words, that certain human beings 
had an exceptional faculty for discovering springs. Naturally, 
in an early day, every exceptional power or concealed know- 
ledge excited the idea of the supernatural, which was the con- 
stant subject of thought; and the very men who possessed the 
knowledge, not to mention their admirers, thought their own 
power increased by attending to times and seasons, by uttering 
incantations, and by using instruments traditionally believed, 
usually from some surviving recollection of an extinct creed, 
to possess special virtues. It is certain that able chemists 
in the Middle Ages fancied their drugs more efficacious when 
compounded at certain times, and more than probable that the 
ancient priests who wrote sentences with phosphorus on the 
walls of temple crypts believed it unsafe to write them except 
during certain conjunctions of the stars. A modern physicist, 
seeing the writings and ignorant of phosphorus, would declare 
them illusions and wonderful evidences of the self-deceptions 
which may spring from certain diseases of the optic nerve. 

But is there any evidence that men have ever possessed any 
exceptional power of finding springs? None whatever, except 


the nearly universal belief of races to whom the finding of springs « 
was important, and who were little given to believe in false- 
hoods about their daily work, and such stories as are related by 
Mr. Vaughan Jenkins in Tuesday’s Times. That belief and 
those stories constitute, however, a good deal of evidence. The 
belief may have sprung up accidentally, and Mr. Vaughan 
Jenkins may be inventing; but is it not at least as possible 
that certain men, and even certain women and children, accus- 
tomed from infancy to watch half-consciously the relation be- 
tween the lie of the ground and the existence of springs, may 
acquire a perceptiveness so keen as to appear to those without 
it like a supernatural faculty? What is there impossible*in 
that ? We know that a faculty for finding water analogous, 


though not equal in degree, does exist in the Australian 


aborigine ; and that while he is probably guided by the eye, which 
perceives some change in the herbage imperceptible to the 
European, he says he is guided by the smell, which certainly 
does guide the beasts, who in arid countries detect water many 
sinches under sand. Why should not a man afflicted with that 
strange curse which doctors know so well, abnormal keenness.of 
hearing, hear the water through forty feet of earth, as a coal- 
miner hears a tapping through a hundred feet of coal, or a Red 
Indian hears a herse miles away on the Prairie? We know, too, 
that experienced miners, accustomed to “ prospecting,” acquire.a 
perception of the presence of the minerals they are searching for, 
which is, no doubt, a result of experience, but seems to themselves 
to resemble an instinct, and makes them, in their difficulty of 
putting the evidence into words, seem angrily pigheaded. Why 
should there not exist persons in Europe in whom the faculty 
of the Australian, assisted by experience and some traditional 
knowledge of the relation between the shape of the soil and the 
existence of springs, is developed till they actually are certain 
where springs exist, as certain as a great metallurgist might 
be that from certain indications in the water a vein of copper 
must touch the lake or river? We shall be told that the 
faculty is alleged to be independent of experience, and 
exercised by children, as in the case of Mr. Vaughan 
Jenkins’s servant; but most of the hazel wizards have 
been grown persons, and exaggerated perceptiveness as to 
a fact in geology is no more impossible than the same 
thing as to the combinations of arithmetic. A George 
Bidder in geology is not a miracle, though such a person 
must be rare, which is precisely what is alleged. The very 
disappearance of the “ power” at sixteen, which Mr. Jenkins’s 
foreman asserted about himself, is precisely the loss which 
occurs to almost all the juvenile calculators. They lose, some- 
times in a moment, their abnormal keenness of perception as to 
arithmetical results. It seems to us that at least a possibility 
of such abnormal keenness exists ; and if it exists, it. is, in the 
interest of the study of the human mind, well worth examina- 
tion. Why ridicule it, merely because its possessor, misled by 
tradition, attributes to a tool in his hand a faculty. really 
confined to his own brain P 


But the precious metals? The divining-rod has been 
used by all modern magicians, and is now being used in 
France, in the Cathedral of St. Denis, to detect buried 
treasure. That is true, but the existence of Douster- 
swivel no more disproves the power of an old shepherd 
to say positively where water will be, than it disproves . the 
superior perceptiveness of the Australian aborigine. The 
magnet is not an illusion, because it is open to any 
successor of Cagliostro to declare that he can detect buried 
coins by its aid. Every power that man possesses, and 
especially every power possessed by a few only—like, for 
example, the traditional knowledge of the mode of throwing a 
reflection on a vapour, which is the only explanation of 
some of the Rosicrucian feats—has always been used occasion- 
ally for purposes of fraud. That is no proof thatthe thing itself is 
inherently and always a deception. If the jugglers of a century 
ago had discovered chloroform, they would havesaid that they pro- 
duced the suspension of life by art magic, and would have misused - 
their knowledge; but that would not justify physicists in re-. 
jecting summarily all evidence that life had been suspended. 
It seems to us feeble to accept pure fraud as an explanation of 
stories which involve no miracle, which have been believed for 
ages by people with a pressing interest in not being deceived, 
and which are explicable, if we will only admit’ that certain 
intellectual powers known to exist may appear in:individuals in 
an unusual or abnormal degree. When a boy of three plays-a 





tune accurately, he must have some perception of the relation 
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between instruments and harmony which other boys have not. 
When a boy gives in a few seconds the cube root of ten figures, 
he must have some perception of the relation of numbers which 
other boys have not. Why should another boy not have the 
same “intuitive” keenness as to a very simple and incessantly 
recurring geological problem? We do not say he has, that is 
clearly a matter for evidence; we only say that to assume 
impossibility without looking at the evidence, is entirely 
unphilosophic. 





“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” AT THE LYCEUM. 


; R. IRVING has added the character of Benedick to the 

list of his impersonations of Shakespeare, and by the 
time this journal is in our readers’ hands, all the notices of the 
daily papers will have informed the public of the success attend- 
ing the first performance of Much Ado About Nothing by the 
management of the Lyceum Theatre. We say of the success, 
for there is little doubt that the majority of the notices will be 
favourable. The piece has been put upon the stage with even 
more than the care, richness, and completeness which have be- 
come habitual at this theatre under Mr. Irving’s management, 
and an audience would indeed be hard to please who did 
not appreciate the thought and thoroughness of detail which 
have been lavishly displayed. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
remark that in some respects the broad effect of some of the 
situations in the piece has been a little lost, in the over-elabora- 
tion of the details. On this subject, we must speak later 
on; at present, we have to face the question which every one 
is or will be asking,—What of Benedick, what of Beatrice ? 
When the actor of whom we are speaking played Romeo, he 
was treated by the public and the critics with a kindness which 
had two causes. The one was that the piece was splendidly 
put on the stage, and the cast, as a whole, an excessively strong 
one; the other cause was that—we will speak plainly— 
every one knew that he could not do the part. If there was 
a character in the whole range of dramatic art which Mr. Irving 
was unfitted by nature, habit, and previous experience to play, 
it was that of a half-impulsive, half-puling boy, always 
either in a hot or a cold fit of passion. The public recog- 
nised this, and apparently so did the actor, for he kept Romeo 
very much in the background. The failure, however—for 
failure it was, despite many redeeming features —was one 
which consisted only in the actor’s incapacity to do the impos- 
sible; his very successes had rendered it a foregone conclusion 
that he should fail. Fancy what it would be, if the same 
man could be satisfactory as Louis XI. Eugene Aram, 
Richard ITI., and Romeo! But in this character of Benedick 
there could be no foregone conclusion of this kind. Mr. Irving 
has attempted many varieties of comedy, and it is not too 
much to say that he has hitherto achieved considerable success 
in all. His fame was first made to discerning eyes in the part 
of Digby Grant, in The Two Roses, where, side by side with such 
first-rate comedians as Thomas Thorne and the late George 
Honey, he succeeded in making his small part the most interest- 
ing portion of the play. And so in many another comedy, he 
had achieved success, and as Doricourt, Jeremy Diddler, and 
Jingle, had proved himself the master of a peculiar, but 
indubitable vein of humour. Comic in the broad sense of the 
word, he could scarcely be called but humorous ; and when the 
part admitted of any of the more intense kinds of irony, he was 
peculiarly successful. So it came about that his impersonation 
of Benedick has been eagerly looked forward to, and confidently 
anticipated by his admirers as a coming triumph. But in our 
opinion, it cannot be called such; and if it be not a failure, it 
is only that an actor of Mr. Irving’s intelligence could scarcely 
make an utter failure of a part where all the lines are so 
strongly marked. A clever man does not become stupid, so 
much may readily be conceded, no matter how badly fitted he 
may be with an uncongenial part; and an actor who thinks 
earnestly about his business, is bound to strike out some new 
lights in the course of his study, even when the study is, as a 
whole, unsuccessful. But we may say at once, that, with these 
premises, we care as little as may be for Mr. Irving’s Benedick. 
It has all the elements of weakness, which we so rarely see in his 
work. It is feeble and inconsecutive in its rendering of the 
character ; it produces no vivid impression of any kind, it gives 
us no new ideas as to what Shakespeare meant, or what his 
interpreter means; and what fun it possesses is obtained ina 
cheap, fetch-the-gallery sort of manner, which we should have 
thought would scarcely have found favour at the Lyceum. 


° 





The receipt for the “ popular mystery known to the world as a 
heavy dragoon ” comes irresistibly to one’s mind, on seeing this 
Benedick ; and he seems, like Coleman’s hero, to be “ two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.” The humour of the character de- 
generates into something which is almost farce, and it seems at 
times as if we were looking at an overgrown schoolboy playing at 
being a woman-hater. And the impersonation grows less en- 
durable still when the change takes place, and though it may 
tickle the “eyes” of the groundlings to see Mr. Irving stand in 
the front of the stage, making faces to express his perplexity, 
we saw in it nothing that was admirable. Indeed, the impres- 
sion given is, first, that the misanthropy was a joke, secondly, 
that the love was an even greater joke, an interpretation which 
has the effect of leaving the spectator in a complete fog as to 
what the actor means, or whether he means anything at all. 


Of Miss Terry’s Beatrice there is only one grave point that we 
need touch upon, nor should we dilate upon that, were it not a 
matter which bids fair to grow upon and in time to spoil, the 
charm of a most charming actress. The Stage cannot afford 
to have Miss Terry spoilt; her bright, laughing, English grace 
and intelligence are too precious. But more and more, it 
appears to us, is this actress losing the finer thread of her 
dramatic power. No one felt more than her warmest admirers, her 
failure to touch more than the outside aspect of Juliet. With 
every gift of nature and art to fit her for the part—looking 
sixteen, or dressed as well as a woman could be dressed, and 
making as pretty a picture as a woman could make—she yet 
failed lamentably in every scene that really tested her power. 
She was charming, but she was never Juliet. And the same 
thing must be said now. She is more charming than ever, 
better dressed than ever, almost prettier than ever; but Beatrice, 
in the deeper capacities of the part, she does not touch. It is a 
rough expression, but it hints the truth when we say she 
tumbles through the part. Take an example. After the scorning 
of Hero by Claudio (a difficult bit very well acted by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson), at the close of the fourth act, Beatrice and Benedick 
are left alone,—he to discover his love, and she to urge him to 
revenge Hero’s desertion by killing Claudio. This is the great 
test scene of the play, as far as Beatrice and Benedick are con- 
cerned. Here, if ever, Beatrice is in terrible earnestness. Out- 
raged womanhood, at witnessing a sister shamed, has driven 
every other feeling out of her mind; she cannot even think of 
her own love, or whether Claudio might not have been right. 
She is past sense and logic, and everything but desire for 
revenge. How does Miss Terry treat it? It seemed to 
us that she treated it throughout as any coquette might 
who was bent on being charming at all hazards. Her “ Kill 
Claudio!” was pretty and enticing, but there was no ring of 
real desire in it for Claudio’s death ; and when she comes to the 
long speech which ends with “O God that I were a man! I 
would eat his heart in the market-place,” it was delivered in 
a way that was equivalent to,— Oh dear, oh dear! I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t do, if I were a man. I think I’d—oh, I’d eat 
his heart in the market-place!” It may be hyper-criticism to 
object to an actress for being too charming, but that is our objec- 
tion to Miss Terry’s later impersonations. She appears to us 
to be so intent upon being pretty, and graceful, and fascinating, 
that she has no time left to study the essence of her parts; and 
when the time for real power and emotion comes, it is lightly 
glided over, with a few graceful gestures and rapid movements. 

One other point must just be noticed, as it applies both to 
Benedick and Beatrice. Even when all allowance is made for 
the nervousness of a first night’s performance, there still re- 
mains far too much restlessness in the manner in which both 
characters were played. Neither Benedick nor Beatrice seemed 
able to keep still for a moment, and at times this resolved itself 
into a sort of jig about the stage, very trying to the nerves of 
the audience. ‘The scenery and ensemble of the piece were 
most beautiful, and, speaking personally, we have rarely 
seen so many beautiful groups of figures, with appro- 
priate backgrounds, in a whole picture-gallery, as Mr. 
Irving provides us with in the course of this play. 
If the dresses erred at all, it was in over-richness; but 
this can scarcely be grumbled at, when it was accompanied 
by such good-taste as was shown throughout. Two exceptions 
should, in fairness, be made to this last remark. Don John’s 
second suit was hideously ugly, and. looked like a swimming 
costume; and Mr. Forbes Robertson’s dresses were unfortu- 
nate in general effect, though rich in detail. We can give but 
few words to the minor characters in the play. Minor, for it 
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must be conceded that, whatever their faults, Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry always are the chief people on any stage where they 
are together. Don Pedro was clearly and firmly acted by Mr. 
Terriss, who was magnificently dressed, and bore himself well 
and strongly. He is a little too fond of certain gestures of hand 


and head, but is a thoroughly trustworthy actor, and has a gallant 


bearing that is very effective. Don John was played by Mr. Glenny 
quietly, and if the expression may be allowed, slimily, and was, 
on the whole, good, though he might have been somewhat more 
audible with advantage. Mr. Robertson’s Claudio was, on the 
whole, a poor performance, for an actor who should be in the 
first rank of jeunes premiers. He looked finicking and silly in 
the first three acts, and would have been a failure, had he 
not woke up in the fourth, and proved himself capable of 
mastering his great scene thoroughly well. After this he 
relapsed into tameness again, and faded away without 
further recognition. Hero was painstakingly acted’ by 
Miss Millward, with nice, lady-like taste, but no power. 
Mr. Fernandez, as Leonato was quite at his best, and carried 
off most of the minor honours of the piece; and Mr. F. Tyars 
made, we thought, a distinct success of the small part of Borachio. 
He was thoroughly well dressed, and looked as if he had just 
stepped out of one of Veronese’s pictures, and acted very quietly 
and very well, with capital by-play and most intelligent rendering 
of his words. The only real failure in the acting was in the 
part of Dogberry, which was very conventionally rendered by 
Mr. Johnson. <A word of special praise must be given to the 
scene-painter, and one scene, the interior of the church in the 
fourth act, was a marvellous piece of work to get set in the 
interval of eighteen minutes in which it had tobe done. The 
building looked as solid as if it had been where it was for a 
couple of hundred years. In conclusion, we must say that the 
play was very enjoyable, but that, in our opinion, no fresh 
daurels have been gained to either actor or actress, by the 
Beatrice of Miss Terry, or by the Benedick of Mr. Irving. 
Harry QUILTER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—>—_—_ 
SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘“SPEcTATOR.”’] 


Siz,—Sir G. Wolseley’s ability has always been acknowledged, 
but there have been those who looked on him with a species of 
distrust, and who were ready to attribute his successes to luck, 
or to the brains of his Staff Officers, in the selection of whom he 
was admitted to show great powers of discrimination. He was 
known to have written to some extent, was believed to have 
written more, and, in what the daily papers term “ military 
circles,” the truth of Don Quixote’s saying, “The sword hath 
never blunted the pen, nor the pen the sword,” is not generally 
allowed. Moreover, he was regarded as the champion of a new, 
and among oflicers, unpopular system. He dared to believe in 
the capabilities of the “ boy soldier,” and to hint that the causes 
of our military failures were to be sought in directions other 
than that of short-service. The brief campaign just ended will, 
perhaps, convince the doubters. It is easy to make light of the 
difficulties, to point to the large force and liberal equipment, to 
depreciate the fighting qualities of the Egyptian troops. But 
for all that, an incompetent General—and England has pro- 
duced such—had before him great possibilities of vast expendi- 
ture, delay, and even disaster. It was on all grounds desirable 
that the campaign should be “short, sharp, and decisive.” 
Delay meant increased probabilities of political complication, of 
trouble with Turkey, and of a genuine Arab rising. It was only 
necessary for Arabi to win a few partial successes, or to show 
that he could hold English troops in check for a time, and the 
power of the movement he headed would have been enormously 
increased. The time of year, too, was unfavourable, and the 
physical difficulties great. On the whole, therefore, the croakers 
had something to go upon, so that the very people who a short 
time ago would have had us light-heartedly declare war with 
Russia, were ready to hint that in undertaking to put down a 
rebellion in Egypt, the Government was embarking on an enter- 
prise of unknown magnitude and danger. On the other hand, 
the most sanguine hardly expected success so rapid and so 
complete. 

When the extent of the works at Tel-el-Kebir and the force 
accumulated there were known, it was generally believed that 





here the stand would be made. Arabi or his military advisers 
did not, however, by any means confine themselves to a pure 
defensive, and the successive attempts to overwhelm by 
superior numbers the small force by which it was inevitable 
that the general advance should be headed, showed boldness 
and correct military instinct. When, after overcoming the 
transport difficulties and undergoing some real hardship, our 
troops were massed at Kassassin, the critical point was reached. 
The General had to decide whether he would assault the works 
at once, shell and then assault, or turn them. The decision to 
be taken was of the utmost moment. In front was a continuous 
line of earthworks, nearly five miles long, with the right rest- 
ing on the Canal. It was impossible to make out by recon- 
naissance what lay behind this line, and the information gleaned 
from spies or deserters was, probably, very incomplete. The 
Egyptians had shown more fight than was expected, and the 
Soudan troops especially might, behind earthworks, prove as 
formidable as the Turks. There were all the disastrous ex- 
periences of the Russians to induce over-caution. The attack- 
ing force was almost wholly composed of the boy soldiers 
whom it has been the fashion to disparage. It is true that 
Skobeleff had stormed the Shenovo lines without artil- 
lery; but Plevna had then fallen, and the Turks had 
suffered many great defeats. Moreover, the garrisons 
were undergoing privations of all kinds; while Arabi’s 
men, with a canal and a railway in their rear, were well 
off for supplies. A doctrinaire General would have begun the 
attack with artillery fire, which would probably have produced 
no effect, beyond ensuring the alertness of the garrison. A 
timid General would, perhaps, have avoided a direct attack, and 
sought to turn a flank by tedious and difficult movements. In 
electing for an assault with the bayonet, delivered as a surprise, 
Sir G. Wolseley showed military genius of a high order. There 
was the self-reliance which is willing for an adequate result to 
face a risk, the judgment which forms a perfectly correct idea 
of the resistance to be met, the confidence in the troops to be 
employed which induces reciprocal confidence. But mych 
more was needed. It was no slight task to march out a con- 
siderable force some eight miles over ground destitute of land- 
marks of any kind, and to steer them by the stars into the 
exact position from which it was proposed to attack. And 
delay, or disorder, brought about by any of the small mistakes 
so likely, under the circumstances, to occur, meant a heavy 
sacrifice of life, if not failure. If the Egyptians had organised 
a proper outpost system, if they had placed obstacles in front 
of their trenches, if they had sloped their parapets properly, 
and merely laid their rifles on them, the losses would have been 
immensely greater. The impetus of the first rush once broken, 
successive waves of men might have been thrown against the 
lines in vain. But the moment chosen for the rush was 
exactly right, the distance to be crossed was not excessive, 
and the storm of lead mostly passed over the heads of our 
men. Once the ditch was reached, the chance of the Egyptians 
was gone. Even then, they made as good a stand as could 
have been expected, and many of the Soudan troops were killed 
behind the parapets from which they had not retreated. 


There is no true comparison between the lines of Tel-el-Kebir 
and those of Plevna. The physical difficulties presented by the 
latter were much greater, while the principle of defence adopted 
by the Turks in building strong redoubts, supplemented by open 
trenches, was far superior. The long, continuous line may have 
seemed to the imaginations of semi-civilised troops to confer 
greater protection, and may have been adopted for that very 
reason; but the continuous line proved itself open to the objec- 
tions which have always been urged against it. When once it 
was penetrated, the position was lost. There were no fixed 
rallying-points, no fresh troops left intact behind earth-cover, 
nothing to restore order and confidence to the defenders. With 
the same amount of labour, there is no doubt that a much 
stronger position might have been created. 


It is almost certain that good, modern, coast batteries cannot 
be successfully attacked in the way our Fleet engaged those of 
Alexandria; and it by no means follows, from the experience of 
Tel-el-Kebir, that, under other conditions, an entrenched posi- 
tion can be carried by the bay net. But the completeness of 
the results that both Sir Beauchamp Seymour and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley have obtained, proves the correctness of their judg- 
ment, and the entire fitness to the circumstances of the measures 
they adopted.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 
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EGYPT. 
(TO THE EprTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Recent utterances make it plain that our Government do 
not intend to restore the status quo ante in Egypt in its entirety. 
What may be the nature of the arrangement about to be pressed 
upon the Khedive, it is not easy to say. All that is certain, so 
far, is the establishment of a Gendarmerie, more or less under 
English control. It is clear, however, that the question of re- 
construction is being considered from a merely political point 
of view. It seems to be forgotten that nearly the whole 
export and import trade of Egypt is with this country, and in 
more than one quarter a disposition is exhibited to take no 
thought whatever of the interests of the resident mercantile 
community, in great part British, to whose enterprise 
Egypt is mainly indebted for the very considerable pro- 
sperity she hus enjoyed during the last decade and a half. 
The mercantile community—by which I mean the foreigners 
who buy and sell, exclusive of the crowd of speculators, 
contractors, and financiers who throng Alexandria and 
Cairo—has never directly or indirectly taken any share 
whatever in Egyptian politics. It is not responsible 
in any degree for the recent troubles. It has never been 
consulted by the representatives of the European Powers. 
When men whose whole lives had been passed in Egypt, 
who were intimately acquainted with the interior, with the 
condition and wants of the Fellah, and with the movements 
that from time to time ruffled the stagnation of his ex- 
istence, ventured to proffer information at Cairo, they were 
usually, if not always, treated to a polite snub. Cairene Con- 
suldom, busy with its own rivalries, with the circumvention of 
sly pashas, and the solution of problems of precedence, paid no 
heed whatever to Alexandrian deliverances. When Arabi was 
forced upon the Khedive as Under-Secretary, Consuldom ex- 
pressed its satisfaction. While he headed the opposition to his 
lawful Sovereign, the duly accredited agents to the latter 
thought it well to enter into communication with him, to treat 
with him, accept his promises, and make promises in return, 
The mercantile community has nothing to do with the Bond- 
holders, and cares nothing about the Control, the creation of which 
it did not seek, and for the continuance of which it is only 
anxious in so far as the regular administration and consequent 
prosperity of the country may be assured thereby. These ends 
may be equally well assured by less objectionable machinery. 
The army of foreign officials do not command the sympathy of 
the mercantile community. The extent, however, to which the 
salaries of these functionaries constitute a burden upon Egypt 
is absurdly exaggerated. Native functionaries at half the pay 
but with unlimited baksheesh, would probably be infinitely more 
costly, though less obnoxious, in a country where the principle 
of baksheesh is universally accepted. 

I think I may sum up the views of the foreign mercantile 
community fairly enough, though very briefly, somewhat as 
follows :—It does not object to be taxed—the exemption 
from taxation, it may here be observed, parenthetically, is 
ridiculously exaggerated —but would claim, if taxed, to 
have, at least, a consultative voice in local administration. 
The total abolition of Consular jurisdiction would be viewed 
with equanimity by the more respectable classes, if accompanied 
by the necessary extension of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Tribunals, combined with such a remodelling of these 
as would ensure speedy as well as cheap justice. The suzerainty 
of the Porte, who is powerful only for evil, should be completely 
cast off, and the tribute capitalised. As Egypt cannot all at 
once be converted into a Belgium, it must for a time be under 
a protectorate of some kind, either of a medley of Powers, 
or one, either veiled or real. It is best to be perfectly frank, 
to let the protectorate be a real and effectual protectorate 
of one Power, the one most interested in the preserva- 
tion of order, namely, England. Under such a_protec- 
torate, let the principle of representative Government be de- 
veloped, as far as may be possible in a Mahommedan State, 
which, I fear, is not saying much. There should be a Council 
of selected, rather than an Assembly of elected notables, to stand 
between the Government and thepeople. El Azharandthe Ulema, 
properly dealt with, would be found tractable enough. The Civil 
Service should consist of natives—eliminating Levantines— 
under English or German supervision. Too much honesty, in 
the Western sense of the word, must npt be required of the 
native, at first; honesty is a virtue which, like others, needs and 
—even in Oriental countries—repays cultivation. To prop up 





Tewfik with the bayonets of a gendarmerie is not sufficient; 1t: 
is the government of the sword, of a foreign sword, too, the: 
worst of all governments. The true end to aim at, in the in- 
terest of the mercantile community, is the conversion of Egypt 
into a Nilotic Belgium, and the only means to it lies in a 
British Protectorate. How far political needs may allow of this, 
I cannot tell; just so far as they do, and no farther, is the future: 
of Egypt assured.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 





JOHN WALTON BUNNEY. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,— Venice has lost in these last few years much of the charm 
that attracted to her such men as Prout, Bonington, Stanfield, 
and Turner. From Canaletto, with his cold, sober realism,. 
down to Birket Foster, with his pretty sketches, the City of the 
Sea has been the home of painters and lovers of Art, but among 
these no one is entitled to a more honourable place as a painter 
and lover of Venice than the late John Walton Bunney. Cana- 
letto gave us the every-day life of his time, with such incidents 
as his limited and prosaic mind could render ; Turner, with the 
grasp of genius, has painted the splendour of the white, sunlit 
marble, flashing in the blue air; but if we ask who has painted 
that which is the peculiar charm of Venice, which distinguishes 
her from other cities by the sea—who has revealed to us the: 
wealth of sculptured churches and palaces, the golden gloom 
of St. Mark’s, the white facade of the Ducal Palace, the 
picturesqueness of the Rialto—all this is to be found in the 
works of the artist whose sudden death has left a blank which 
will be widely felt and regretted. At atime when cleverness and 
dexterity of execution are so popular, that many painters strive 
after nothing more, Mr. Bunney steadily pursued his patient, 
reverent reproduction of the Venice that he saw, ignoring and 
despising nothing, painting on with the faithfulness of a loving 
heart, and the deliberate quiet of a mind “without haste and 
without rest.” 

Those who knew Mr. Bunney intimately were well aware that, 
with his perseverance, and with the courage of his opinions, he: 
had much sensitiveness to the approval and disapproval of 
Hanging Committees, and as it has unfortunately been the pecu- 
liar function of the Royal Academy to embitter the lives, and so 
hinder the activity, of many of the most devoted artists outside 
its walls, so in the life of Mr. Bunney there was no exception to 
the rule; and again, in the exhibition of the present year, his 
careful work failed to receive a place. Such art-workmanship 
as his will, however, triumph in the end over the verdict of all 
the Hanging Committees that ever sat in council, and there: 
can be no doubt that the solidity and life in his later work will 
stand the test of time. 

Mr. Bunney was principally occupied, during the last years 
of his life, in painting for Mr. Ruskin a large picture of the 
front of St. Mark’s. This work he was completing at the time 
of his death. It is intended for the Sheffield Museum, and 
before it is placed there, it will be exhibited, I believe, with 
others of his pictures, at the Fine-Art Gallery in New Bond 
Street. Mr. Bunney never sold his sketches, and as he was in 
the habit of varying his work by studies of the effects of sunrise 
and sunset, following in this the advice of his master,—‘ To. 
look much at the morning and evening sky,” it is to be hoped. 
that the immense number of these studies now in the possession 
of his family may form an addition to the exhibition it is 
proposed to hold in November. 

I would not willingly close this letter without some mention 
of the man, apart from the artist. Though Mr. Bunney showed 
himself in his work, truthfulness was, I think, his special 
characteristic; but he was full of a genial kindliness, and 
towards his fellow-countrymen in Venice he showed an active: 
benevolence and goodness that, in their English homes, many 
will long remember. Nor was he without a keen sense of humour, 
which preserved for his friends a thousand anecdotes of the 
sayings and doings of that large body of tourists who wander- 
listlessly through the galleries and the churches all over the 
Continent. 

The literal character of Mr. Bunney’s work has led superficial 
observers into the mistaken idea that he was lacking in imagin- 
ation. This was not so. He had the keenest sympathy with 
imaginative work ; but he understood to what best use to devote: 
his own powers, and he gave his whole strength to the work of 
recording what yet remains of the glories of Venice. This the- 
Venetians appreciated in him, and called him, “ Our painter with. 
golden hand.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Goopwtn.. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE JEWS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] - 
‘S1r,—In the Spectator of the 7th inst., there was published a letter 
from Goldwin Smith on Ireland, in the course of which he said 
that “the Irish World [the organ of the Fenians of New York] 
‘appears, like some other curious properties, to be owned by a 
Jew.” The statement was accepted by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which mentioned it in its issue of Saturday. We had reason, 
on the contrary, to believe that it was utterly untrue. We there- 
fore despatched (through one of the leading American Banking 
houses) a special telegram to New York, as follows :— 
“Is Irish World owned by a Jew ?” 
‘To this inquiry we received the following reply :— . 
“ Proprietor-Editor Irish World is Patrick Ford ; no Jew.” 
—We are, Sir, &., “ JEwIsH CHRONICLE.” 
[We know nothing of the facts; but the Jewish Chronicle 


quotes no authority, except a telegram from New York.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


—= 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LATIN VERSION OF TOPLADY’S 
“ROCK OF AGES.” 

[This fine Latin version of the “Rock of Ages,” almost an im- 
promptu, we believe, by Mr. Gladstone, was first published about 
twenty-five years ago, in the Guardian; but as it has often since 
been asked for, our readers will, we are sure, thank us for republish- 
éng it, which we do with the author’s permission.—Ep. Spectator. | 


JEsus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus : 

Tu, per lympham profluentem, 
Tu, per sanguinem tepentem, 
Iu peccata mi redunda, 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


Coram Te nec justus forem, 
Quamvis tota vi laborem; 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans indefesso : 
Tibi soli tantum munus, 
Salva Tu, Salvator unus. 


Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus Crucem gero ; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 

Opem debilis imploro. 

Fontem Christi quaero immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 


Dum hos artus vita regit, 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit, 
Mortuos cum stare jubes, 
Sedens Judex inter nubes, 
Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus. 
W. E. G. 








BOOKS. 


——<—— 
THE PORTUGUESE EXPEDITION TO WEST AFRICA.* 
Reavers of The King’s Rifle—Major Serpa Pinto’s narrative 
-of his own arduous and important share in the expedition sent 
by the Portuguese Government to Central and West Africa— 
will not complain that a personal explanation occupies a 
prominent position in the record of two members of that 
expedition whose conduct towards him he represented in an 
unfavourable light. Major Serpa Pinto accuses Ivens and 
Capello of having abandoned him in Caconda, when he was 
about to explore a dangerous and hostile country; those 
gentlemen assure the public and the Major that they did 
nothing of the kind. The documentary evidence bears out 
their statement, that Pinto was mistaken about the charac- 
ter of the country he was entering upon (and where he 
was unmoksted), that the division into parties was wise, and, in 
fact, inevitable, also that it had the advantage of exploring and 
defining two routes, instead of one only. It is due to the Sefhors 





* From Benguella to the Territory of Yacca. By H. Capello and R. Ivens, of 
the Royal Portuguese Navy. Translated by Alfred Elwes, Ph.D. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 





Ivens and Capello that their having cleared themselves from an 
imputation of so grave a nature should be recorded in any com- 
ment upon their joint account of their exploits. This book does 
not equal Major Serpa Pinto’s in point of personal interest. The 
difference of taste and temperament between the latter writer, 
and these more matter-of-fact and less impulsive personages, who, 
nevertheless, endured a good deal, and have not a little to say 
about it, is strongly marked; and yet we cannot remember to have 
read any work on African travel more distinctly and painfully 
impressive than this one. It is not picturesque, it is not enthusi- 
astic, the touches of humour in it are few and far between, but it 
convinces the reader of its sincerity and accuracy. And it re- 
veals a kind of nightmare country. It is to be hoped that the 
information about the Congo district, which Mr. H. M. Stanley 
refused to “tap” for his Parisian interviewers, but will, no 
doubt, speedily unfold to us, has some cheering features, some 
lighter shades, than this narrative of a journey through a 
portion of the earth on which Nature has lavished beauty, 
but where the human race is a painful object of contemplation. 

The expedition started from “the ancient and well-known 
city of Benguella,” the capital of a vast territory upon the 
west coast of Africa, in November, 1877, with the intention of 
making a thorough survey of the great artery—a tributary of 
the Congo-Zaire—which runs from south to north, between 
17° and 19° east of Greenwich, and is called the Cuango. 
The explorers were also to determine all the geographical 
bearings between the Cuango and the West Coast, and to 
make a comparative survey of the hydrographic basins of 
the Congo-Zaire and the Zambesi. This was not so high- 
sounding a programme as crossing the continent, but it was 
one which implied as much suffering, and demanded as much 
courage and endurance. They had to traverse 2,500 miles, 
making their way through the basin of the Congo—according to 
Stanley, the most pestilential region in Africa—at an altitude 
of 1,000 to 1,200 feet, until they found it literally impossible to 
goon. It is as unreasonable as it is unfeeling to expect that men 
will undergo the hardships and sufferings to which African 
explorers are exposed, and then impose upon themselves a 
Spartan reticence. Surely, they of all men are entitled to their 
little brag and their little growl, when they have emerged from 
the Dark Continent; and the attitude of their readers ought not 
to be that of cold and captious critics, caring only for the facts, 
and wishing they would get on with their story, but rather that of 
listeners to a “ yarn” that would lack character, if it were not 
rambling and personal. There is a comical naiveté in the 
authors’ deprecation of the anticipated impatience of the public 
with their details of the many miseries of an undertaking 
which we, at least, have never felt inclined to under-value :— 

**The man,” they say, “ who has never had the misfortune to pass 

entire days of hunger and thirst, with the temperature at 86° of 
Fahrenheit ; who has never experienced the dire sensations of intense 
fever, aggravated by the anguish of dysentery, the terrible itching 
caused by parasites, and which the flannel vest renders almost un- 
bearable ; and who has never felt the excruciating suffering caused 
by scorbutic wounds in the legs and feet, making the pressure of 
the boot a martyrdom, may consider our dwelling at such length upon 
these subjects both troublesome and undignified.” 
All this, however, they consider it proper to lay before the 
world, for the behoof of future explorers,—hardly, we should 
think, to “encourage” those “others.”” We do not remember 
to have read, in any previous record of travel, so dismal a 
description of African fever as they give; their account of the 
mentalagony of the disease, the ghastly and terrifying phantoms 
that crowd the imagination of the sufferer, is dreadful indeed. 
No doubt, that part of the malady is chiefly due to the horrid 
sights and sounds amidst which the traveller moves. 

Following the route on the map, we find the first important 
stopping-place was Caconda, where the travellers met the cele- 
brated Portuguese naturalist Anchieta, whose loss science has 
recently had to deplore. Thenceforth, we have constant descrip- 
tions of beautiful country, lovely birds and flowers, degraded 
savages, and wonderful ants. Here is one of the ant stories :— 

“ During the march, we met upon the road an enormous column of 
bisondes, black ants with huge heads, shaped like those of a bull-dog, 
which, as the natives affirmed, were returning from war. These 
insects fix on to their prey with such tenacity, that it is only by 
severing their heads from their bodies that they will let go their hold. 
They are, therefore, greatly feared by the natives, who take to their 
heels at their approach, and find noother defence against them than 
fire.” 

The pigmy warriors, who are said even to attack elephants 
allowed the explorers to pass unmolested. Every horror in 
human nature, except cannibalism, seems to have come under 
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the notice of the explorers of the Cuango; and the Sovas, or 
petty chiefs, proved to be adepts in dishonesty. No writers 
place so low an estimate upon the West-African tribes as Ivens 
and Capello, who give the following account of the Bihénos, 
natives of one of the richest tracts of territory in the interior of 
Africa, and much superior to those tribes whom they afterwards 
encountered :— 

“The Bihénos, who travel a great deal (they are traders with the 
far interior), are wonderfully furtive and grasping. The traveller 
must have all his wits about him, when venturing into their country. 
Whatever the district into which the European penetrates, he is 
always well received by the native chiefs; but, unless he acts with 
extreme caution, he is pretty sure to be fleeced of his entire means. 
Not despoiled by violence, but gradually, and with much delicacy, 
drained of his substance, until he finds himself in the most abject 
poverty.” 

The Bihénos are very intelligent,'capital raconteurs, but they are, 
like all Central Africans, ‘“ distinguishable for an indifference, 
both moral and physical, of which it is difficult to convey an 
idea.” They live in a beautiful country, where there is nothing 
ugly but mankind, in a delicious climate, so that they need not 
guard against either heat or cold, on a soil so fertile that they 
need never dread want; and—these writers tell us—the pigment 
of an African negro is a perfect protection against the electrical 
influences which disturb the European in those climes. The 
writers confidently assert that the Bihénos have no notion of 
the existence of a Creator, and no idea of a future life; their 
fetishism has no relation to such ideas, but is merely concerned 
with the present. They are ready, handy, and business-like. 
The women do almost all the field work; the men exercise 
certain mechanical arts, work in iron, and even manufacture steel. 
The usual routine of difficulties about porterage, desertions, loss 
of bales in fording rivers, thefts, quarrels, intervals of illness, dis- 
gusting spectacles, hideous dances, exquisite scenery, beautiful 
skies, and wonderful vegetation makes up the travellers’ narrative. 
The Luimbe people, with wonderful head-dresses, inhabit a 
wilderness of monkeys, where ‘“ huge leguminous plants, whose 
fruit measures fourteen inches in length, with thick foliage, the 
trunk covered with a layer of cork, and long, pendent, vermilion 
flowers, constitute the superior flora.’ The Sovas are rather 
monotonous, being invariably dirty, cruel, and mean; but 
N’Dumba Tembo, of Cangombe, is a pleasant variety. He 
came to the audience granted to the travellers mounted on the 
shoulders of one of his vassals, a stalwart and nimble negro, 
who, curvetting and prancing, bore him into the open space, 
severely testing his Majesty’s powers of horsemanship. All the 
“assistance” danced and bawled an accompaniment to the 
drums, and the Sova’s nephew, in command of the advance- 
guard, from time to time rested the palms of bis hands upon 
the ground and threw his heels up into the air, like Dickens’s 
Tom Scott. N’Dumba Tembo is decidedly the most interest- 
ing and original personage to whom this book introduces us, 
and very far from being the cruel tyrant he had been re- 
presented by the Bihénos. The Bee country is the subject of a 
very interesting chapter, which includes a description of a 
hunter’s camp, some curious facts about the animals of the 
district, and an animated description of the whole region, as one 
peculiarly suited to habitation by Europeans. “ Standing upon a 
granite plateau, I’chiboco may properly be described as the 
Mother of the African Waters, a hydrographic centre whence 
issue, through gullies, the streams that flow to the two great 
oceans by the channels of the Congo-Zaire, the Cuanza, and the 
Zambesi.” As they approached the Cuango, the travellers’ 
difficulties increased. They met with an unfriendly Sova, and 
their people were scared by stories of cannibalism. The latter 
were false, but it was considered wise to spread a report that 
the flesh of white men was poisonous. There is a savage but 
fine description ofa great hunt at Cha Calumbo, of which the 
writers say that it was one of the most extraordinary scenes 
they ever witnessed ; this will be found at p. 2440f Vol.I. This 
is succeeded by a description of the suffering produced by hunger 
in that climate, which is a match for the sketch of African fever; 
and the combined effect renews the state of mind usually 
produced by the perusal of African travel,—profound 
wonder that anybody can ever be induced to undertake such a 
task. Ivens and Capello cheered themselves up under the most 
unpropitious circumstances with visions of future railways and 
telegraphs, cafés, newspapers, in fact, all the appliances of 
civilisation, in the far-in centre of the Dark Continent,—surely, 
an admirable form of “altruism.” The beautiful scenery helped 
them, and we can well imagine the regret with which they 
found themselves obliged to set fire to amoble wood, in order to 





make their way to water. The natives, of course, revelled in 
the destruction from which the white men shrank “with a 
sensation of terror, not unmixed with shame and remorse,” rux- 


ning from place to place, and tossing burning brands on to: 


patches that had escaped the flames. Some horrible examples of 
cruelty and hideous superstition came under the observation of 
the travellers. They succeeded very fairly in the objects of their 
expedition, and the scientific details, which form a large portion 
of the second volume, are fulland important. They did not reach 
the capital of Lunda, a vast empire, lying near the Zambesi,. 
which can only be compared with that of Uganda. Its 
inhabitants are styled Ba-lunda, while the tributaries bear 
special names, and its ruler, a wealthy and powerful chief, is the 
Mwata Yanvo. The explorers give a picture of him, compiled 
from the descriptions they obtained; and also one of a female 
potentate called Lucoquessa, the mother of the first Mwata 
Yanvo, who wields great authority. The account they give of 
this great African kingdom, its monarch, and its laws, is very 
remarkable and interesting. Dr. Buchner’s forthcoming work will 
probably contain full details, as he was the guest of the Mwata 
Yanvo for some time in 1880. The meeting between the German 
and the Portuguese explorers is pleasantly told ; it was almost 
a repetition of the celebrated,—“ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ! ’” 
though not quite so stagey. 

In the “Conclusion,” the writers give the results of their 
experience, and briefly and clearly state their views. The 
latter may be defined thus :—Africa, under European guid- 
ance, should show a prosperity in the future that will not yield 
the palm even to America; but the territory must be rendered 
salubrious—they explain how—and the interior, not the coast, 
must be made the centre of operations, of which the control and 
direction of the waters of the continent are the most imperative 
and urgent. “It may be objected,” say the authors, “that so 
vast a problem can only be solved in the course of thousands oi 
years, and that the best course to pursue is to be satisfied with 
things as they are. But to this we will reply that, though tke 
hints we have thrown out never contemplated a speedy solution, 
they represent ideas which might be at once initiated, by way 
of showing the direction that the herculean labour should take,,. 
more especially in regard to roads and the establishment of 
colonies.” No doubt, if Europe is to take Africa from the 
Africans, the method indicated will be the way to do it. 





THE BURMAN.* 

Wuey the critic to the Hatanswill Gazette had to review a work 
on Chinese metaphysics, he got the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
read for metaphysics under the letter “ M,” and for China under 
the letter “C,” and then combined his information. Now, as this 
writer has no special knowledge as to Burmese affairs, it occurred 
to him, before writing the present notice, that perhaps he would 
do well to imitate the critic’s example of “cramming” 
for his subject ; but he subsequently dismissed the idea, and for 
this reason:—As a reviewer is a sort of taster for readers in 
general, it is obvious that the more his palate is in harmony 
with theirs, the better qualified he will be for his duty; and it 
is unlikely that the majority of the world know much about. 
Burma, perhaps as little as this critic. And after this preface, 
we proceed to state with a clear conscience, that we have 
been extremely amused and interestedin The Burman, which is 
that rare and welcome thing, a well-written book upon an un- 
hackneyed subject. It gives a pleasant and humorous account 
of a Burman’s manner of life from the cradle to the grave,—of 
his religion, works of merit, government, superstitions, merry- 
makings, business, games, music, literature, &c. Nor is it only 
amusement that is to be derived from its perusal. The English 
nation have already a good deal, and are not unlikely to have 
yet more to do with Burma; and as it is absurd to attempt the 
government of a people without knowing something of its 
national customs, traditions, and characteristics, therefore The 
Burman—in so far as it is a faithful picture—is well adapted 
to be of solid use to our Indian legislators. The author, whose 
British nationality is not hidden by his nom de plume, believes 
that Upper Burma would benefit by being under British rule, 
as Lower Burma is, and hones that this may be brought about 
before long. He states, in support of his opinion, that whereas 
Rangoon possessed no commerce worthy of the name in 1852, 
when it came into British hands,— 

“Ten years later, ships entered or cleared from the port having a 





* The Burman, By Shway Yoe. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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tonnage of 295,000 tons, and the imports were worth £1,200,000, the 
exports £1,400,000, and since that date—about the same period when 
Mandalay was founded—the tonnage has increased to 1,000,000, the 
value of the imports to £5,000,000 sterling, and the exports to 
£4,000,000. In a quarter of a century the commerce of British 
Burma has risen to nearly £20,000,000 sterling. The population has 
quadrupled ; public works are carried on; education is widely dis- 
seminated; the administration is carefully managed by British 
officials; a railway, 163 miles long, has been made; there are 1,300 
miles of telegraph lines; stately law courts and other public build- 
ings have sprung up, and so far from the work being a tax on the 
Indian Imperixl Treasury, British Burma has been, after its few first 
years, more than self-supporting. For a considerable time it has 
contributed to the Imperial Treasury a clear surplus of a million 
sterling. The mere figures are in themselves surprising, but they 
cannot be truly appreciated unless they are read alongside the | 
obvious, undeniable, and acknowledged prosperity and contentment 
of the native population. When Upper Burma. is annexed, as every 
Burman believes it will be annexed, and every true Burman hopes, 
even more astonishing results may be expected, and the Ashay-pyee 
will prove the brightest jewel in the British crown.” 

If obedience to officers is a necessary condition of military 4 
efficiency, that of the Burmese Army must be at a rather low 
ebb; for though drill goes on perpetually at the palace and 
guard-houses, and there are French and Italian officers to instruct 
the men, yet such insubordinate behaviour as is described in the 
subjoined extract seems enough to make the hair of even Volun- 
teers stand on end :— 


“The recruits go through the balance-step with the utmost en- 

thusiasm; when it comes to forming fours, they are a little less 
ardent, but by the time they ought to be counter-marching and 
right-forming company they are tired of the whole business, and 
poke fun at the instructor. European officers call themselves, and 
are called, generals and colonels and what not, but they are simply 
drill serjeants, and nothing else. They are allowed no uniform; they 
never take command on a review day. Occasionally they complain 
of being insulted by their squads, and are told by a sententious min- 
gyee that patience is one of the ten virtues which go to the making-up 
of a true gentleman.” 
English prejudices would be shocked, too, at the idea of the 
commander-in-chief being many months in gaol, and yet retain- 
ing his title; nor would the British serjeant be likely to appre- 
ciate the following native drill (however well calculated it may 
be for developing muscular activity), by which the regular article 
conducted by European officers is supplemented :— 

‘‘The instructor, one of the junior officers, assembles the men in a 
big circle round about him, and proceeds in a fashion dictated to him 
apparently by nothing but his own fancy. He throws his gun into 
the air, catches it, and cries hé ! and the men follow his example, to 
the best of their ability. He goes through the same manceuvre be- 
hind his back, cries hé ! again, and the men probably get some hard 
knocks in dutifully trying to imitate him. He cries hé and hunches 
up his shoulders; cries hé and brings them down again; slaps one 
thigh and then the other with a hé; pirouettes on one leg and 
brandishes a jointless limb in the air crying hé vigorously, all which 
performances his squad copies as best they cun. The men drop off 
as they get tired, and by and by the instructor sits down himself, 
and the party dissolves or not, as it pleases. Laughter, criticism, and 
applause are constant throughout. This sort of exercise is not so 
frequent in the capital as it used to be, but it is still nearly the only 
drill the rural levies get.” 

The description of the religions aspect of the Burman’s life 
occupies a large part of the book, and though it sounds 
strange to speak of a nation of monks, yet the term 
seems in some sort applicable to the Burmese, since, accord- 
ing to Shway Yoe, the whole male population enters the 
monastery, though the great majority leave it again in a very 
short time. The reason of this is that till a man has become a 
monk and abandoned the world—even for so brief a period as 
twenty-four hours—he cannot hope to gain any merits for him- 
self, or claim to be more than a mere animal; hence it is the 
rule for every boy at about twelve or fifteen years old to assume 
the begging bowl and sacred yellow robe which are the distin- 
guishing marks of Buddhist monastic life. Besides this, the 
schools of the country are almost all in the hands of the monks, 
so that they have, of course, enormous influence; but except for 
their educational labours, they are a lazy set of fellows, de- 
pending entirely for their subsistence upon the offerings of 
the laity, and passing their lives in meditation and mendicancy. 
This last is made a great point of, and not even the most digni- 
fied abbot is exempt from the obligation of a daily morning’s 
round with a bowl to procure food. But then, it must be 
remembered that they beg from motives of philanthropy, and 
that it is they, and not the givers, who are supposed to confer 
favour in the transaction, for “were it not for the passing of the 
mendicants, the charitable would not have the opportunity of 
gaining for themselves merit.” Almsgiving is a work of merit, and 
a work of merit is a thing in which the Burman much delights ; 
but the need of the person to whom the charity is given is quite 


a secondary consideration. The really important point is his. 
sanctity, as we read that “the more holy the receiver, the greater 
the merit of the alms;” and again, “It is worthy of note that 
it is explicitly stated that the inward dispositions of the giver 
have nothing to do with the merit resulting from a good work. 
The merits are strictly proportioned to the degree of sanctity or 
perfection of him who receives the alms. Hence the glorious 
release which awaits an otherwise bad man who erects a pagoda.” 
If, therefore, a monk’s bowl happens to be filled before he has 
completed his begging round, he calmly empties it by the road- 
side, and goes on again, feeling quite satisfied that the stuff is 
not wasted, as the dogs and birds will eat it, and the merit to 
the givers will be just the same. 


Excessive care for the preservation of life of all the lower orders 
of animals, joined to profound indifference where human life is 
concerned, is one of the peculiarities of Buddhism. Another 
curious feature is the doctrine of kan, which is described thus :— 


“Tt is the accumulation of merits or demerits in past existences. 
A man is rich, powerful, and great, because aforetime he was pious 
and good. Therefore now he has a right to govern and look down 
with contempt on the poor. The poor man must have been a bad 
man before he entered on this existence. He deserves to be miser- 
able; he knows it himself, and submits fatuitously. It is true the 
tyrant does not do well if he oppresses him, and perhaps may be 
punished for it in a later existence, and become the slave of him 
who, now a slave, may hereafter by good works attain the rank of 
king. But in his present existence the great man has the fullest 
right to oppress and grind down the poor as much as he chooses. He 
enjoys the fruits of previous virtues, and since he has, perhaps, in 
many existences mortified the flesh and done grievous penance, he 
bas now a right to enjoy himself to the limit of his desires. More- 
over, as he has great power and riches, it is always easy for him by 
much almsgiving and good works to add so much merit to his kan as 
to outweigh all his sias, and in the end preserve the balance still in 
his favour.” 


This doctrine is thought to be a sufficient explanation 
of all inequalities of birth and fortune; for if a man is 
born a king it must be caused by kan, since “none can 
succeed to the throne of the Arbiter of Existence and Great 
Lord of Righteousness, but those whose merit in previous 
existences entitles them to it;” and, similarly, it is evident that 
slaves are expiating some terrible sins committed in past lives. 
Diseases, too, may be the result of kan, “the influence of the 
sum of good and bad actions done in previous existences. Ifa 
man is ill of kan, nothing will cure him but the preponderance 
of good in his past lives.” As people are unconscious of what 
took place before the present life, kan seems pretty much what 
poor Mr. Bultitude experienced when transmigrated into his 
son’s body and suffering for the past misdeeds of that young 
gentleman, without having the least idea of what they might 
have been. After plenty of existences and gaining a satisfac- 
tory kun, the Buddist looks forward to a final state of perfection 
called Neh’ban, wherein an comes to an end. We quote the 
author’s description of this mysterious state. He allows that 
the definition may be vague; and to our mind it seems too much 
like vacuum to imagine the possibility of anticipating it with 
any keen sense of rapture :— 


“The common illustration of the schools will not suffice for 
matter-of-fact Western heretics. You tell them life is like a lamp, 
with its wick and its little lake of oil. It may be kindled and ex- 
tinguished many times, fresh oil may be added, other lamps kindled 
from it, but at length the oil is exhausted, the flame flickers and dies 
away forever. That is annihilation, you say. It is not. When a 
man dies and goes to Neh’ban, he ceases to be individualised; he is 
no more agitated by existence, wretched in itself, still more wretched 
from the woes it‘reveals in others; he falls into a calm and never- 
ending cessation of existence; he knows nothing of others, or of 
the world, and so is a stranger to all feelings of joy or sorrow; he 
contemplates fixedly the abstract truth, which even the highest Im- 
materials cannot, perpetually ; but he is not annihilated, as the here- 
tics assert; nor does he slip, like the dew-drop, into the shining sea ; 
he is not absorbed into the supreme Buddha, as the Brahmins 
loosely say; he remains perpetually in a sacred calm, un- 
moved by any feeling whatever, in lifeless, timeless bliss. The 
teachers strive to give a detailed explanation, but who can know ? 
who can tell for certain the composition and economy of even the 
nearest star? They tell us; Neh’ban is the extinction of Kan, the 
soul of recurring existences, the influences of merits and demerits, 
exemption from which means utter cessation from existences ; 
Neh’ban is the stifling of Seht, the fire of passions, the entire hundred 
and twenty volitions and desires; Neh’ban is the cessation of Ootoo, 
exemption from revolving years, from the changes of seasons, from 
the variations of heat and cold, darkness and light; Neh’ban is the 
death of Ahabya, taste, typefying all the senses; Neh’ban is, in fact, 
the going out of all that we know as aking up a living being; there 
remains behind what no one can name, and few even picture to them- 
selves, and those who attempt it do so according to their individual 
fancies.” 





The whole account given of Buddhism leaves the impression 
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that it is a cold, dead, comfortless kind of religion. It has no 
prayer in the technical sense of the word; doxologies in praise 
of Buddha are repeated at the shrines, but his votaries do not 
pray, for the excellent reason that they have no one to pray to. 
They do not believe in any Supreme Being, nor even if there 
were such a power to appeal to do they believe that the Buddha 
exists any longer to make intercession for them. A very 
marked contrast does this sort of unsatisfactory, objectless, ideal 
worship present to the Christian’s faith in a living Deity, who 
is not only known by the worshipper, but also knows and cares 
for him in return—the faith which taught St. Paul to say, “If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable !” 

Very likely it may be the inadequacy of the Burman’s religion 
to satisfy the cravings of his spiritual nature which drives him to 
superstition ; for superstitious he appears to be to a high degree, 
believing devoutly in lucky and unlucky days, the efficacy of 
charms of all kinds and of tattooing, and similar vanities. 
Whatever he is about to do, whether to build a house, to wash 
his head, to have his daughter’s ears bored, or anything else, 
he will first consult a wise man as to the luck of the site, posts, 
day, hour, &c., so that soothsayers and astrologers must have 
uncommonly good times in Burma. 

Our space being at an end, we must conclude. The general 
impression left on our mind in regard to the Burman is that he 
is a lazy, good-tempered, easily-satisfied, noisy, frolicsome sort 
of fellow, loving fun of all kinds, not over and above troubled 
with high principles or devotion to truth, and with a strong 
turn for betting ; and that, whatever faults he may have, he, at 
all events, deserves thanks for having furnished Shway Yoe 
with the theme for two very amusing volumes, which we heartily 
recommend to the reading public. Would not a map be an 
improvement to any future edition ? 





REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN.* 
We can recommend these pleasant volumes very warmly to the 
“eternal reader,” as he is quaintly termed in the preface to 
Troilus and Cressida. They will, we are well assured, leave 
him, as they have left ourselves, con la bocca dolce. The anony- 
mous author, whose secret, though it must be an open one, we 
shall respect, has chosen for one of his mottoes, “ Senex garrulus : 
Old age is garrulous;” and for the other, “I write what’s 
uppermost without delay.” And garrulous, indeed, this Old 
Bohemian is, garrulous and, in the strict etymological sense of 
the word, desultory. But what then? Was not Montaigne a 
desultory writer, and a garrulous one to boot ? The garrulity of 
the Old Bohemian is never tedious, and his discursiveness is 
never bewildering. His volumes do not challenge criticism. 
We should as soon think of criticising, “ across the walnuts and 
the wine,” the pleasant chit-chat of an old friend who had, like 
Ulysses, “ seen the customs and cities of many men!” We pur- 
pose, therefore, to follow Grandgoustier’s golden rule, “ de com- 
mencer par le commencement,” and to take a bird’s-eye view 
of this Bohemian pilgrim’s zigzag progress. Born at Trois- 
Riviéres, in Lower Canada, in the year which Austerlitz and 
Trafalgar have made so memorable, he was brought by his 
parents to Europe in 1812. They had business of importance 
to transact in Russia, but Napoleon’s carriage stopped the way 
for them as for so many others, and it was not till the Waterloo 
year that our “ Wandering Jew,” for such was the nickname 
which he acquired at a very early period of his life, found him- 
self at Moscow, just slowly rising from its ashes. He was going 
on for eight then, and there he first met her, who, had he or she 
been but ten years older, might have proved his fate. “ She was 
a little fairy of seven, with golden hair, a milk-and-rose com- 
plexion, sweet hazel eyes, with long silken lashes, and an 
audaciously impertinent turn-up nose. Her tiny feet were cased 
in dainty fur boots that might have put to the blush Cinderella’s 
famous fur slipper.” It must be admitted that the Old 
Bohemian has not without reason been “ credited with an ex- 
cellent memory ;” and a propos de souliers, we may quote his 
remark that “vair is the word, in Perault’s tales, not verre ; 
glass-slipper is simply a blundering mistranslation.” Early, 
however, as he began to make acquaintance with the art 
of love, the Old Bohemian has even earlier made ac- 
quaintance with the art of cookery. This he learnt from 
his father’s cook, Thusnelda Irma, and his sketch of the 
“dear old woman” who loved to inculcate in his receptive 
young mind the processes of boiling, roasting, frying, &c., leads 





* Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian. 2 vols, "London: Tinsley Brothers. 1982. 





him naturally enough into his first digression. It is, so far as 
it goes, as full of “wrinkles” as Brillat-Savarin’s immortal 
work, and for its obvious use, in certain emergencies, to campers- 
out and to dwellers in “lodgings for single men,’”’ we shall tran- 
scribe one of these wrinkles. ‘“ Charles Sala,” says our author, 
who, to do him justice, takes the humble haddock with as frolic 
a welcome as the lordly turbot, “ Charles Sala showed me how 
to cook a bloater to perfection by a new system invented by 
him, which had only the trifling drawback of being a trifle ex- 
pensive. Itis easy to do; you take a large soup-plate, and 
pour a quartern of the best whisky into it; you then lay two 
fine bloaters on the plate, set fire to the spirit, and turn the 
bloaters over and over again in the burning whisky. When the 
spirit is consumed, the bloaters are done to perfection. A good 
dish, but not economical—price of two bloaters, twopence, 


quartern of ‘fuel,’ eightpence—an expensive luxury !” 


We must pass over the events which landed the Old Bohemian, 
when he came of age, on the brink of that impecuniosity which 
is the badge of all his tribe. We must not, however, omit to 
quote the well-merited tribute which he pays to his earliest 
schoolmaster. “ Herr Meier,” says his grateful scholar, and the 
readers’ heart cannot but warm towards a man who can speak 
so warmly of a benefactor across the gulf of well nigh three 
score years and ten,— 

“Herr Meier was a thoroughly good man, and an excellent teacher, 
He was gentle, patient, and indulgent. He treated the children en- 
trusted to bis care as beings endowed with mind and soul, to be ten- 
derly nurtured and intelligently trained, and with faculties to be 
developed, not as mere creatures with bodies to be tortured and 
temper to be broken. He possessed in the highest degree the rare 
art of imparting knowledge to children. His moral influence over his 
pupils was surprising. It was based entirely on love and respect. 
He was a vivd voce and blackboard teacher. The wildest and most 
recalcitrant urchin would keep quiet under him, and but for the voice 
of the master, you might have heard a pin drop in his class. ..... 
I was by no means a bright boy, nor a very paintaking one. I was 
naturally inclined to indolence, and loved play and idling and roaming 
about much better than learning. Yet, under the intelligent guidance 
of good Herr Meier—my warmest blessing on his memory—the 
elements of knowledge fell to me, almost without trouble, like ripe 
fruit, and I readily acquired the inestimable art of learning. Later 
on, I was introduced to the Latin tongue, not to the Latin grammar, 
mind, for Herr Meier, like the sensible man he was, held it to be 
most irrational to burthen and bother a child with long strings of 
unintelligible grammatical rules governing the mechanical construc- 
tion of a foreign tongue, ere the child’s immature mind had yet had 
time and opportunities given it to grasp even the most elementary 
conception of the language itself. He used to compare this way of 
trying to teach the classic and foreign tongues to the transparent 
folly of beginning the building of a church at the steeple.” 

Herr Meier, in fact, was a born schoolmaster; and school- 
masters, to an extent not dreamt of in the philosophy of the 
majority of mankind, are like poets, born and not made. The 
Old Bohemian, after leaving Herr Meier, was placed under a 
set of shallow, pedantic prigs at Burg, and the pages in which 
he gives his scathing and yet amusing account of these manu- 
factured articles are among the most valuable in his book. And 
here seems as good a place as we are likely to find for mentioning 
a fact, which speaks volumes not merely for the great acquire- 
ments and abilities, but also for the high character which this soi- 
disant Bohemian has preserved unblemished through so many 
years of a struggle fraught with all the dangers which have so 
often proved fatal to able and honourable men of restless disposi- 
tions less highly tempered than his own. Inthe autumn of life, 
he was appointed an Inspector of Schools in Prussia by Bismarck, 
and although the ingrained Bohemianism of his nature com- 
pelled him to throw this appointment up after a very brief 
trial, he is none the less entitled to all the credit which such an 
appointment must be held to confer on its recipient. Without 
bating a jot of heart and hope, he plunged once more into the 
struggle for existence under the old conditions, neither ohne 
Rast nor ohne Hast, as may be imagined from one who ever 
loved, in due season, to take his ease in his inn, and who, when 
close upon his sixtieth year, achieved within twenty-four hours 
a pamphlet extending over some fifty pages in print, with the 
aid of a tub of water to keep his feet in, and about half-a-gallon 
of coffee made from his own mixture, and prepared after his 
own receipt. In the end this brave old fellow succumbed so far 
to time and fate as to have to owe his life to aid worthily extended 
to him in his direst need by the Committee of the Royal Literary 
Fund, and to accept with manly gratitude an admission to the 
Charterhouse, upon nomination by her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. Of the result of that admission we shall have to speak 
directly ; but, before doing so, we shall enumerate as best we 
can the many points of interest which we have been forced to 
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leave unnoticed in this remarkably interesting book. And here, 
for the first and last and only time, we have to complain of the 
Old Bohemian; and if he finds fault with any omission in our 
catalogue of his good things, he must, we would courteously 
intimate to him, blame himself. Not only has he given us no 
index to a book which both requires and deserves an index, he 
has given us no table of contents, no running heading,—no aid, 
in fact, of any description for making such a catalogue either 
full or satisfactory. All that we can say, therefore, is, that his 
volumes abound in anecdotes worth telling and well told, and 
abound in hints and “ wrinkles” about diet, medicine, and other 
means of attaining that longevity which all men wish 
for, and which the author has attained in spite of sick- 
ness, toil, and pranks like those which shortened Schiller’s 
life. If we cannot particularise their merits with more pre- 
cision than by saying that curious duels form the subject of 
one of the Old Bohemian’s interesting digressions, curious 
poisoning cases of another, and curious calculations of a third; 
and finally, that lively sketches of French and English actors 
and actresses of the past and present generations are mixed up 
largely with equally lively sketches of the distinguished men 
and undistinguished “ originals” with whom the author has 
rubbed shoulders during his long and many-sided career; the 
fault, we repeat, must lie at his own door quite as much as at 
ours. 

And now for the result of the Old Bohemian’s admission into 
the Charterhouse, before we bid him a hearty and grateful fare- 
well. The half-hour for dinner given at that noble institution 
was not half time enough for a veteran, who for the last forty- 
seven years of his life had been compelled to be most careful in 
the choice, preparation, and taking of his food; and, as a rule, 
had been his own cook, wherever practicable, and had always 
taken his time over his meals. A grievous and well-nigh lethal 
illness compelled him to resign his residential position in the 
Charterhouse, and to apply for an out-pension, which the 
governors of that most beneficent institution were, he 
gratefully says, most indulgently pleased to grant him. It 
is a curious fact that the Old Bohemian’s always animated 
narrative is nowhere more animated than when he is describing 
this illness and its all but fatal issue. Especially good, and not 
at all unworthy of Dickens himself, is the description of his first 
visit to Birchington, a small village on the Kentish Coast, 
between Herne Bay and Margate. Here he recovered rapidly, 
but returning to the Charterhouse was seized with a fierce attack 
of gastrorhoea, “ the most distressing malady I had yet experi- 
enced in the course of a long life.” A prompt removal to his 
old quarters saved him by the skin of his teeth, but how long 
and hard the struggle was may be inferred from the fact that in 
August, 1879, when the Old Bohemian entered the Charterhouse 
he weighed very close upon fourteen stone, while on March 14th, 
1881, he weighed only nine stone nine pounds. We shall let 
him state in his own words, and at what he calls unconscionable 
length, the means whereby he cured himself, because we believe, 
as he does, in all sincerity, that his experience may serve in cer- 
tain apparently desperate cases of dyspepsia :— 

“By a happy inspiration,” he says, “as shown by the result, I 

suddenly took it into my noddle to drop soups and fish and fowl, on 
which I had desperately striven to subsist, but which would not stay 
on my stomach, and to take of all dishes in the world, to galantine 
in vinegar brine (solution of salt in vinegar), alternately with devilled 
sardines. Vinegar brine I firmly believe to be the most perfect sub- 
stitute for the natural gastric juice. It may sound strange, but it is, 
nevertheless, a great fact, that these two, apparently so curiously un- 
suitable, were taken to so kindly by my hard-tried and much-suffering 
digester, that they literally dragged me back from out of the jaws of 
death. In May, 1881, I weighed just upon 10 stone, and measured 
35 inches round the waist; I have now reached again a little above 
13 stone, and measure 45 inches round the waist.” 
Old Bohemian! Old Bohemian! “ Who understandeth thee not, 
loveth thee not!” May your shadow never grow less! May you 
soon find the party, “ with a small capital and sound sense,” who 
is to “ realise a princely fortune,” and gain your gratitude, by 
bringing out that splendid mustard for the table,—that super- 
excellent, veritable Bismarck of table-mustard, which you have 
invented! May yousoon find an enterprising publisher to go in 
for your Fancy Flight over the Fairy Field of Figures, and your 
Thusnelda Irma Cookery-Book! May your present Reminis- 
cences meet with the success which they richly deserve! May 
they soon be, as they ought to be, in every circulating library in 
the kingdom, and in the hands of every lazy or industrious man, 
who wants a spell of pleasant reading at the seaside, or by the 
fireside, over his after-dinner coffee and cigar, or over his after- 
supper pipe and toddy! Vivas, valeas! 





DR. BRENTANO ON THE LABOUR QUESTION.* 
ALTHOUGH only written as part of a “ Handbook of Political 
Economy,” Professor Brentano’s new treatise, of which the full 
title is given below, and which is also printed separately, forms 
a complete and interesting work in itself. If his style has lost 
somewhat of that brightness of earlier: days, which made the’ 
reader of his Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart at times almost for- 
get that he was being addressed through the medium of German 
prose, generally the most wearisome of all vehicles of human 
thought, none of his works hitherto has been so ably planned, 
or exhibits so clearly and methodically the development of the 
author’s idea. The object of the “ Handbook” to which it be- 
longs being to give a clear general exposition of the present 
state of German teaching on the various subjects comprised in 
it, the author’s object has not been to make new researches 
into facts, but simply to give the theoretical conclusions 
which result from the facts hitherto ascertained and the 
literature relating to them. But the literature is in many 
cases unfortunately more recent than the facts, and, as 
a whole, the work cannot be said to stand as near to 
reality—so far as this country, at least, is concerned—as 
the Arbeitergilden did, when first published. It is needless to 
say that a very large portion of the work is founded on English 
authorities, and the facts of English social life. 

Dr. Brentano belongs, it is well known, to the so-called histori- 
cal school of political economists. All economic and social ques- 
tions of a period, the labour question included, are for him only 
stages in a process of development. After briefly laying down as 
the object to be attained “the greatest possible perfection of all,”” 
he sketches with a firm hand “ the development of the industrial 
working-class,” the chapter ending with a vigorous protest against 
the view of De Maistre, Comte, and Rodbertus, now coming into- 
fashion, that freedom is but an empty, negative conception, the 
mere denial of a constraint, which constraint alone gives it @ 
meaning; whilst that for men like Turgot, Adam Smith, 
Hardenberg, and Von Stein, freedom was something essentially 
positive,—the right to the unhindered development of the indi- 
vidual to the highest perfection. Proceeding to consider the 
present condition of the labour question, Dr. Brentano repeats 
succinctly that admirable exposition of the peculiarities of 
labour as a saleable commodity, which—although the root- 
idea of it may be found in several of his predecessors, as 
in the late Professor V. A. Huber—was never set forth 
with such clearness or such mastery of the facts as in 
the Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart. He shows that a legis- 
lation which proclaimed the personal freedom and legal 
equality of the worker led to consequences exactly opposite 
to its intentions, dividing each nation into two,—the one ruling, 
the other ruled ; the one possessing a high culture, in which the 
other had no part; the rulers fearing the ruled, the ruled hating 
the rulers. The evils of such a state of things being recognised, 
the writer next proceeds to distinguish four different tendencies 
of thought as to the means of dealing with it,—the purely Con- 
servative one of the so-called Manchester School; the reac- 
tionary, which would go back to guilds, or to the patriarchal 
authority of the employer; the Socialist, embracing the opposing 
schools of social democracy and of monarchical socialism; and 
finally, the Liberal, including the German Fortschrittspartei, 
the English Christian-Socialist movement, with the German 
Roman-Catholic school, whose most prominent representative 
was Bishop Ketteler, and the new Christian Socialist workmen’s 
party of Dr. Stécker, of Berlin. The whole of this chapter is a 
most masterly exposition, and although dealing, to a great 
extent, with views special to the Continent, cannot fail to 
interest the English reader. Passing on to the “means 
for the solution of the labour question,” Dr. Brentano 
enumerates these as follows:—1. Associative labour. 2. 
Measures taken by the employer for the benefit of the work- 
men. 3. Means for rendering effectual the freedom of the 
labour-contract, including (a) the corporate organisation of the 
workers ; (b) legislation for the workers’ protection. 4. Work- 
ing-class insurance. 5. Reforms in the expenditure of the 
worker. 6. The spiritual and moral raising of the working- 
class. 7. Participation of the worker in political life. A page 
or two of conclusion indicate, though not obtrusively, that the 
writer’s own preference is for the working of Trade Unions in 
connection with Courts of Arbitratica and Conciliation, and for 





* Die Gewerbliche Arbeiterfrage. Von Lujo Brentano. Separat Abzug aus dem 
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berg, Ord Professor der Staatswissenschaften der Universitét Tubingen, 
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the direct limitation by law of the dominion of the employer 
over the personal life of the employed. 

Viewed in connection with Prince Bismarck’s late proposals 
and avowals of principle in the direction of a system of Govern- 
ment Socialism, Dr. Brentano’s work must be considered as a 
measured but weighty protest in favour of the true freedom of 
the working-class in their economic development. That with 
the world and mankind constituted as they are, such freedom 
can only consist with more or less inequality of condition, may 
be fully admitted. But surely Dr. Brentano goes too far, when 
he says that, without such inequality, there can be no progress 
an.culture P Surely the poor boy and the rich may derive an 
equal amount of culture from the sameeducation 2 Tosay that 
equality and progress are essentially incompatible, is as much as 
to say that two children of equal height will not grow for a 
twelvemonth, if they grow at exactly the same rate during that 
period; or that time will stand still, if two clocks keep perfect 
time together. 

In his treatment of the Trade Unions question, it is evident 
that Dr. Brentano has always in his mind’s eye, for an ideal, the 
organisation of our Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and of 
those founded on its pattern, in which the federal principle 
adopted from the great affiliated Friendly Societies is adapted 
to the necessities of labour conflicts, through the two means of 
the authority of the executive over all branch funds, and of the 
periodical equalisation of those funds, so as to maintain a fixed 
amount per head on all points where the Union has a branch, 
—a method, by the way, which, according to the writer, should 
be incompatible with progress. And it might be inferred from 
what he says that the policy, which, no doubt, was adhered to 
for many years by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, of 
endeavouring to keep wages steady, rather than of taking ad- 
vantage of every increase in the demand for labour, was the 
normal one of Trade Wnions. The latter view would certainly, 
at the present day, be far from the truth, when the mining 
trades generally, the iron trade, as well as several others, are 
engaged in the attempt to work out a sliding scale for wages, 
the problem—possibly an insoluble one—being to discover the 
true standard in reference to which they should rise or fall. 
(The price of the article produced, it may be observed, is generally 
an unsatisfactory standard, since the demand for labour mostly 
anticipates the rise in price of the article produced, and slackens 
equally before the fall in price.) Even with respect to the system 
of organisation itself of the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, admirable as it is for its purpose, it is at least very doubt- 
ful whether it can be applied safely to any but trades, or groups 
of trades, working everywhere under practically the same condi- 
tions; and the attempt to apply it toa trade where those condi- 
tions vary enormously, in the instance of the Amalgamated 
Society of Miners, resulted in disastrous failure. 

Again, that the existence of strong Trade Unions is virtually 
indispensable to the efficient working of Boards of Arbitration 
for labour disputes, is undoubtedly true ; indeed, it is a question 
whether thorough efficiency can ever be obtained, unless trade 
unions are invested with some compulsory powers over their 
members, e.g., at least the power of legally enforcing the pay- 
ment of contributions. The recent difficulties in the Northern 
iron trades, in reference to the award of Sir J. W. Pease, appear 
to have originated entirely with the non-union men, although 
four lodges of the Amalgamated Malleable Ironworkers’ Asso- 
ciation, out of twenty-six, joined the non-union men in disre- 
garding the award. But instead of there being any natural con- 
nection between boards of arbitration and trade unions of the 
type which Dr. Brentano recommends, they are, in point of fact, 
almost incompatible. Boards of arbitration are essentially more 
or less local. The harmonious action of the “ Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation for the Manufactured Iron Trade of the 
North of England,” and of the “ Amalgamated Malleable Iron- 
workers’ Association,” is an exception which proves the rule, as 
practically the iron trade is confined to the North. But a board 
of arbitration for the carpentering and joining trade, for the 
tailoring trade, to which the amalgamated associations of car- 
penters and joiners, or of tailors, would be willing to submit 
trade disputes from one end of England to the other, is simply 
inconceivable. 

As respects Co-operation, Dr. Brentano considers that the 
great hindrance to the success of co-operative production lies in 
the unfitness of the workman for directing large concerns, and 
infers that it is only likely to succeed in the smaller industries 

But the success of the two great co-operative wholesale societies, 





although their functions are mainly distributive—the English one 
doing a business of over £3,500,000 perannum, and the Scotch one 
of close upon a million, and both directed by men who have risen 
from the working-class, and virtually belong to it still—proves 
surely, the existence within the class of quite sufficient ability 
to direct the largest concerns. Again, in Oldham, some of the 
most flourishing mills, although not worked on co-operative 
principles, are owned and directed by working-men. And 
within the sphere of co-operative production, properly so called, 
the Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufacturing Society affords one 
instance, among several, of the successful application of the co- 
operative principle to the larger industries, 

In dealing with the subject of working-men’s insurance, Dr. 
Brentano follows the lines of his previous work upon the sub- 
ject. The insurance of the workman’s labour is for him the 
“round and premiss of all other insurance.” He contends 
still manfully against the principle of compulsory assurance 
against sickness, prevalent in Germany, and which Prince Bis- 
marck would still further extend. Otherwise, his suggestions 
on this part of his subject do not appear to be founded on any 
thorough acquaintance with it. Friendly Societies are evidently 
much less familiar to him than Trade Unions, 





AN ENGLISH GARNER.* 

Many who were at school or at college when Mr. Arber was 
bringing out his series of cheap reprints still remember the 
anxiety with which they anticipated the appearance of some 
new master-piece, before unknown to most, except professed 
students of English literature, but now brought within the reach 
of the most modest purse and the scantiest leisure. Many who 
were not altogether satisfied with the subjects in which alone 
they were instructed—those which “paid”—and could not 
conjure up all the interest in Greek and Latin or mathematics 
which it was, no doubt, their duty to feel, recognised that here 
was an intellectual field such as they had desired, where was 
the record of great things done, and great words spoken, and 
great thoughts imbedded like flies in amber, for the enjoyment 
and profit of posterity. Mr. Arber has long changed his plan. 
Instead of publishing single works pamphlet-wise, he now 
garners into a volume a large store of pieces of historical or 
literary interest, which forms a miscellany as delightful as one 
of the old museums that charmed us with their unexpected 
combinations and their quaint disorderliness, in the days before 
science seized the field of ‘ curiosity ’ as its own, and when, as yet, 
South Kensington was not. 

In the two volumes before us, Mr. Arber has scattered his 
gems with as liberal a hand as ever. Perhaps some pageant 
sweeps across the page. Now, it is Queen Mary, riding through 
her capital to her coronation and her joyless reign ; now, Queen 
Elizabeth, passing, under better auspices, on the same high 
errand, with a branch of rosemary in her coach, that a poor 
woman had handed to her with a petition; now, James, with 
Queen Anne, “never leaving to bend her body this way and 
that,” and Prince Henry, women and men weeping for joy,— 
why, it is difficult to say. Here is a tale of national dishonour, 
—how Calais was lost under Queen Mary, because military 
administration was improvident and unready then, as it was, 
say, not more than a generation ago; a tale which is here told 
circumstantially, as the news must have come day by day to the 
ears of our ancestors, of the possible risk, of the imminent 
danger, of the fallen blow. Then comes a very different picture,— 
of how Drake and Hawkins, and others who deserve a niche in 
the Temple of Fame beside them, faced the perils of the 
deep, and the yet more fearful perils of unknown lands, 
to wrest from the Spaniards the command of the sea, and 
the wealth by means of which the judicial murderer of 
Egmont and Horn sought to impose his most cruel yoke and 
that of the Inquisition on the whole of Western Europe. 
Or we are introduced to a Puritan writer, who anticipates Bun- 
yan, by setting forth the state of a Christian by an allegory 
(somewhat far-fetched and hard-driven) of a ship under sail. 
Here we have a series of songs set to music for “the most 
musical instrument, the lute,” which, doubtless, echoed through 
many a lady’s chamber, in the days when England was musical, 
and the life of the great was spent in a courtly splendour which 
survives only on the canvas of a Vandyke. Perhaps some 
may think that a good many Elizabethan sonnets and mad- 





* An English Garner: Ingatherings from_our History and Literature. By 
Edward ‘Acver, F.S.A., &c. Vols. IV, and V, Birmingham; Published by the 
Author. 
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rigals and canzonets, and so forth, might as well be left to the 
dust and the worms; “but verse like the following, with its 
ear-taking rhythm, must have been worth the while to listen to, 
when sung by some noble lover, “ with ravishing division, to 
his lute” or rebeck :— . 


“Shall I sue? Shall I seek for grace ? 
Shall I pray ? Shall I prove? 
Shall I strive to a heavenly joy, 
With an earthly love ? 
Shall I think that a bleeding heart, 
Or a wounded eye, 
Or a sigh, can ascend the clouds, 
To attain so high ? 
Silly wretch! Forsake these dreams 
Of a vain Desire! 
O bethink what high regard 
Holy hopes do require ! 
Favour is as fair as things are! 
Treasure is not bought! 
Favour is not won with words, 
Nor the wish of a thought.” 
Other poems which Mr. Arber reprints for us are of stronger 4 
stuff. For instance, the fine didactic poem, entitled “ Nosce 
teipsum,” reminds us now of Marvel, and now of Dryden, in its 
grave and stately sententiousness :— 
“ Skill comes so slow ! and life so fast doth fly ! 
We learn so little, and forget so much. 
We that acquaint ourselves with every zone, 
And pass both tropics, and behold both poles, 
When we come home are to ourselves unknown, 
And unacquainted still with our own souls. 


i 


‘And yet good acents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. 
Hence, Old Devotion incense did ordain, 
To make men’s spirits more apt for thoughts divine.” 
The work of Wither’s, reprinted in Vol. IV., gives, with its anti- 
cipation of many later poets, a vivid idea of the fertility of 
the writer’s fancy, and of the width of his range. This little 
inscription is surely a masterpiece of a lost art :— 
“ Beneath this marble stone doth lie 
The subject of Death’s tyranny ; 
A Mother, who, in this close tomb, 
Sleeps with the issue of her womb. 
Though cruelly inclined was he, 
And with the Fruit, shook down the Tree, 
Yet was his cruelty in vain, 
For Tree and Fruit shall spring again !’’ 

A selection like the present conveys a strong impression of 
the wonderful outburst of literary power in many kinds which 
accompanied and followed onthe Reformation movement. Earlier 
prose writers have some great qualities, but they are stiff and 
hampered, like a knight in an untried coat of mail. Here, on 
the contrary, we find writers on many subjects able to wield their 
pens with force and ease, so that, for instance, the sailor just 
returned from a piratical trip to the Spanish Main tells the 
tale of his trials and his triumphs with a vigour, a racy 
humour, and a narrative power which no later discoverers 
have surpassed. There is a marked advance, both in style 
and in a scientific way of looking at things, between Sir 
Thomas Elyot and Sir Thomas Overbury, the latter of whom is 
better known as the hero of a dark and still mysterious tragedy, 
than as a statesman and thoughtful student of contemporary 
politics. Some of Overbury’s remarks are singularly interest- 
ing, and his predictions—a rare fortune—were justified by the 
event. For instance, he writes in 1609 :— 

“Tf the Spaniards were entirely beaten out of those parts [the 
Netherlands], the Kings of France and England would take as much 
pains to suppress as ever they did to raise them.’ He has noticed 
the French capacity of assimilating neighbouring peoples :—‘ That 
which hath made them, at this time, so largely great at home, is 
their adopting into themselves the lesser adjoining nations, without 
destruction or leaving any mark of strangeness upon them,—as the 
Bretons, Gascons, Provengals, and others which are not French. 
Towards which unions, their nature, which is easy and harborous to 
strangers, hath done more than any laws could have effected, but 
with long time.’ ‘Germany,’ he holds, ‘if it were entirely subject 
to one monarchy, would be terrible to all the rest ;’”” 

—a prediction the truth of which has been verified only in our 
own time. This remark, too, time has partly refuted and 
partly justified :—“ England, being an island, is hard to be in- 


For their particular weakness, Spain is to be kept busy in the 
Low Countries, France to be afflicted with the Protestants, and 
England, in Ireland.” Itis curious to note how coolly Overbury 
enumerates “dead pays” among the advantages of French 
provincial governors, and how well he hits off the national 





character. But a few years ago, his words were absolutely true 


of the French nation; nay, it may be that even now they are, 
as in 1609, “ impatient of peace any longer than while they are 
in recovering the ruins of war.” Another example of the per- 
sistence of national characteristics is to be found in the account 
of the taking of Dunkirk by the English in 1658. Marshal 
Turenne, hearing a great shout, and asking the cause, is told 
that “it was a usual custom of the redcoats, when they saw 
the enemy, to rejoice.” At the assault on Ypres, the redcoats 
cried “ Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go-lucky ?” A cynic 
might suggest that this “happy-go-lucky” principle has, in 
more recent years, found favour in the higher ranks of the 
English Army. 

We have dipped into these volumes almost at random, and 
they contain much that will interest everybody. We cannot 
help thinking it a pity that Mr. Arber has inserted his notes 
in the text, instead of at the foot of the page; and we notice a 
few trifling inaccuracies. For instance, “ Redriffe” is not 
Ratcliffe, as it is repeatedly explained here, but Rotherhithe. 
In conclusion, let us hear an amusing tale by Fox, the martyr- 
ologist, (O si sie plura!) of an incident of Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Elizabeth’s imprisonment at Woodstock :— 


‘* Occasion here moveth or rather enforceth me to touch briefly what 
happened in the same place and time by a certain merry, conceited 
man, ,being then about her Grace. Who (noting the strait and 
strange keeping of his lady and mistress by the said Sir Henry 
Bedingfield, with so many locks and doors, with such watch and 
ward about her, as was strange and wonderful), spied a goat in the 
ward where her Grace was; and (whether to refresh her oppressed 
mind, or to notify her strait handling by Sir Henry, or else both), he 
took it up on his neck, and followed her Grace therewith, as she was 
going to her lodging. Who, when she saw it, asked him ‘What he 
would do with him ?’ willing him to let it alone. Unto whom the 
said party answered, ‘ No, by Saint Mary! if it like your Grace! will 
I not! For I cannot tell whether he be one of the Queen’s friends 
or cot. I will, God willing! carry him to Sir Henry Bedingfield, to 
know what he is.’ So, leaving her Grace, went, with the goat on his 
neck, and carried it to Sir H. Bedingfield, who, when he saw him 
coming with it, asked him, half-angrily, ‘What he had there?’ 
Unto whom the party answered, saying, ‘Sir, I cannot tell 
what he is. I pray you, examine him, for I found him in 
the place where my Lady’s Grace was walking, and what 
talk they had I cannot tell. For I understand him not, but 
he should seem to me to be some stranger; and I think verily 
a Welshman, for he hath a white frieze coat on his back. And 
forasmuch as I, being the Queen’s subject, and perceiving the strait 
charge committed to you of her keeping, that no stranger should 
have access to her without sufficient licence, I have here found a 
stranger (what he is, I cannot tell) in the place where her Grace was 
walking, and therefore, for the necessary discharge of my duty, I 
thought it good to bring the said stranger to you, to examine, as you 
see cause.’ Andsoheset him down. At which his words, Sir H. 
Bedingfield seemed much displeased, and said, ‘ Well, well! you will 
never leave this gear, I see!’ And so they departed.” 


We will end with one more poetical quotation, the envoi of a 
speech with which ‘an old man with a white beard, at the age 
of seventy-nine,” was to salute King James, at his passage 
through “Gratious Street ” :— 
“** And so pass in! God guide thee on thy way ! 
Old Hind concludes, having no more to say.”’ 

If only Hind’s maxim could be imprinted on the doors of the 
House of Commons, and on the hearts of its Members! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_——__ 

Christianity and Modern Scepticism. By the Vicar of All Saints’, 
Clapham Park, the Revi A. G. Girdlestone, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stonghton.)—This is not an appeal addressed to the learned, but a 
book written expressly for ordinary Christian people, who are, as 
Mr. Girdlestone thinks, very largely responsible for the amount of 
doubt and perplexity in which many minds about them, if not even 
amongst them, are involved. There is also an appendix, which con- 


| sists of an abridgment of a reply given by himself to a secularist 


lecturer in 1876, in which one of the best passages, too long to give 
here, is in refutation of the statement that “ the Bible is behind the 
age.” The writer enforces with much energy and conviction, in an 
earlier part of the book, the duty of all Christians to meet, both 
in public and private, the attacks made upon their faith; and with 
regard to the Clergy of the Church of England, he considers it a 
bounden duty, as fulfilling their ordination vow, which includes this. 
But when he proceeds to give the “ qualifications” for such work, 
and one feels that he does not rate them at all too highly, one can- 
not wonder that many earnest ones, both clergy and laity, shrink 
from the task, and prefer to strive against scepticism by stating 
positive truth, and attempting to lve it out. The book is very 
clearly printed, and its common-sense style ought to render it useful 
to teachers of young men’s classes, Evangelists, and City mission- 
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aries, as well as the thoughtful amongst our artisans and mechanics. 
The spirit of its teaching will be shown better by an extract quoted 
in the chapter on “ Faith and Science,’’ than by anything of the 
writer’s own. The quotation is from Herschel’s “ Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy :’— 

‘Tt is no uncommon thing to find persons earnestly attached to 
science, and anxious for its promotion, who yet manifest a morbid 
sensibility on the testimony afforded by Science to Religion, who 
exalt and applaud when any fact starts up explanatory (as 
they suppose) of some Scriptural allusion; and who feel pained 
and disappointed when the general course of discovery, in any depart- 
ment of science, runs wide of the notions with which particular 
passages in the Bible may have impressed themselves. To persons of 
such a frame of mind, it ought to suffice to remark, on the one hand, 
that truth can never be opposed to truth; and on the other, that error 
is only to be effectually confounded by searching deep, and tracing it 
to its source. Nevertheless, it were much to be wished that such 
persons, estimable and excellent as they, for the most part, are, before 
they throw the weight of their applause or discredit into the scale of 
scientific opinion on such grounds, would reflect, first, that the credit 
and respectability of any evidence may be destroyed by tampering 
with its honesty ; and secondly, that this very disposition of mind 
implies a lurking mistrust in its own principles, since the grand, and 
indeed only, character of truth is its capability of enduring the test 
of universal experience, and coming unchanged out of every possible 
form of fair discussion.” 

It will be seen that the quotation refers to what the writer calls 
* the nervousness of Christians,’’ as to the effect of scientific theories 
and facts. 


The Human Race, and Other Sermons. By the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—As years go by, the value of 
each production of this eminent man’s mind seems to increase rather 
than diminish. These sermons are less fragmentary than some that 
have appeared already, so that one wonders why they have been so 
long withheld. They were preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and 
Brighton. There are two of especial interest on “ Spiritual Worship,” 
founded on the same words in John iv., but preached at an interval 
of three years; and in the sermon which gives its title to the book, 
there is a beautiful and very characteristic illustration taken from 
medical life. It is too long to quote, as there is a passage in the 
one on “ Degrees in Glory,” which makes very clear what is scarcely 
perceived by many devout minds, and which we must give, though 
we hope all our readers who can will provide themselves with this 
last, and certainly not least, valuable collection of the sermons of 
Robertson. On p. 29, he says :— 

“Brethren, the imputed righteousness of Christ gives every man 
exactly the same title, the same right to enjoy heaven; but it does 
not give to every man the same soul for the enjoyment. Each man 
remains an individual self, not merged and lost in Christ ; an indivi- 
dual still, with his powers, his character exactly what his time of 
education on earth made him. The thief who had but an hour or two of 
Christian life, and the aged saint who has been disciplined in Christ 
for seventy years, stand on exactly the same footing, so far as title is 
concerned. The Redeemer’s merits are the passport for the saint, 
just as entirely as they are the passport for the penitent. Each has 
the same heaven, so far they are equal; but unless each can enjoy 
that heaven with the same intensity, so far they are not equal. Let 
two men listen to the same swell of glorious music, and yet, just 
because there is a difference in their internal nervous organisation, 
one shall be only moved and pleased, and the other shall be entranced 
and thrilled. Let two men gaze on the same masterpiece of sculpture, 
or of glorious painting ; one has the perception of the beautiful, cul- 
tivated by an artist’s education, and the other has only the duller 
associations of a peasant. The same admission has been granted to 
them both, the same colours are spread out before them, but is their 
heaven of enjoyment equal?...... There may be the same heaven 
for all God’s redeemed..... , And yet it is perfectly conceivable 
that there may be a right hand and a left.’ 


The New Clarissa. Translated from the French of Lord Monroe. 
(Remington.)—This painful tale of an innocent victim of what is 
known as the White Slave-trade, professes to be founded upon events 
that have really occurred. The subject is odious and repulsive to the 
last degree, and to make it the theme of fiction can only be justified 
by the hope of thereby effectuating some good. But there can be no 
reason at all for the appearance of this very objectionable book in an 
English translation, as the evil it especially attacks is the protection 
of houses of ill-fame by the police, which is a foreign infamy, and 
does not exist here. 


Sly Ballades in Harvard China. By E. S.M. (Williams, Boston, 
U.8:)—There are verses grave and gay in this collection, but the 
gravity is of a somewhat common-place type, and the gaiety hardly 
raises a laugh. The author has evidently construed Horace, read 
more or less of Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Macaulay, been 
something of a student of Barham, and a more diligent one of 
Bret Harte. But beyond an occasional “ Americanism” and 
sone local allusions, there is not much that is distinctively 
Transatlantic about these “ballades,”’ which are dubbed “sly” 
on small provocation. Nor can they be said to bear much re- 
semblance, save in title, to Mr. Lang’s charming “ XXXII.” In 
fact, they are little above the level of sixth-form lays, save, per- 





haps; a couple entitled, one, “ A Mortifying Subject,” the other, “In 
the Elysian Fields,” in both of which the ring is perceptible of that 
mocking, astringent, yet not unkindly humour, which is so char+ 
acteristic a by-product of the American intellect,—a strange medley 
of bitter and sour, that raises rather a grin than a laugh. In the 
first, the speaker, afflicted with that “ Welt-schmerz”’ not unknown 
in the New World, amid allits hope and energy, declares his longing,— 


** To occupy a tranquil spot 
Some seven feet by two, 
And just serenely lie and rot, 
With nothing else to do;” 


and moved, perhaps, by a twinge of the national ailment, dyspepsia, 
takes a quaint revenge upon the offending organ,— 


** And if I should be there to see 
My stomach take its leave, 
I’d gather up my mouldering shroud, 
And chuckle in my sleeve.” 


Of the other, the proem will bear quotation :— 


** What ! you here? Why, old man, I never 

Felt more surprise, or more delight. 

Who would have dreamt that you would ever 
Parade around in robes of white ? 

I always thouzht of you as dodging 
The coals and firebrands semewhere else ; 

And here you are, with board and lodging, 
Where not so much as butter melts.” 


On the whole, the tone of these “ballades” is not that of healthy 
youth. Old Harvardians, however, may very well recognise in them 
merits which escape a critic who has never “hurled the: pigskin 
sphere” on “Jarvis Field,” nor loafed “in front of Holworthy,” 
tossing “the shining cent.” 


We have received :—Brehin’s Zoological Atlas, classified in sheets. 
(Johnston.)—Elements of Algebra, by G. A. Wentworth, A.M. (Ginn, 
Heath, and Co., Boston.)—The Student’s Concordance to the New 
Testament, Revised Version. (Bemrose and Sons.) —Cobbett’s French 
Grammar, a new edition, with notes. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)\— Where 
to Fish Round London, by 8. Highley. (Bogue.)— Wholesome Cookery, 
by Madame de Joncourt. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 


We have received from Mr. E. Stanford, a Map of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa (between 10° north and 20° south, and east of 
longitude 25°), compiled by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., and 
published under the authority of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for October :— 
Part 21 of Canon Tristram’s Pathways of Palestine, with photographs 
of the Temple of the Sun, Baalbec, and the Cedars of Lebanon.— 
Part 27 of Picturesque Palestine. (Virtue and Co.)—Nos. 81 and 82 of 
Men of Mark, containing photographs of Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., 
H. H. Armstead, R.A., and Captain Bedford Pim, R.N.; and of the 
Hon. Sir J. Chitty, J. E. Boehm, R.A., F. Dicksee, A.R.A., respect- 
ively.—Nos. 401, 402, 403, and 404 of L’ Art, the etchings and illus- 
trations in which are of a high class.—The Magazine of Art, a good 
number.—Art and Letters, the completion of Vol. I—The Royal Navy 
List, which gives an account of the services of all officers who have 
distinguished themselves, as well as alphabetical lists of those upon 
whom honours or special pensions have been conferred.—The British 
Quarterly Review.—The Church Quarterly Review.—The Modern 
Review.—The Expositor. — Mind. — The Month. — Knowledge. — Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine, which has passed into new hands; 
and appears under new editorship. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—The Nautical Magazine. —The Gentleman’s Magazine, to 
which Mr. Proctor contributes an article on “Pyramid Prophecies 
and Egyptian Events.” In the “Science Notes,” Mr. Mattieu Wil- 
liams gives a concise account of Mr. Fletcher’s (of Warrington) recent. 
experiments in flameless gas-burning, which in Mr, Williams’s opinion 
“indicate one of the directions in which all improvements in the 
economical application of gas-fuel (i.e., the fuel of the future) should 
proceed, viz., that the combustion shall occur just where the 
heat is required for doing its work, and that it shall do its 
work there with the smallest possible amount of wasteful radiation, 
or convection, or conduction.”—The Theatre, containing a por- 
trait of Mr. Irving as Romeo (not a flattering one); and an 
original poem by Mr. C. Scott, entitled, “The Pride of the 
Troop,” which has been recited at one of the London theatres 
by Mrs. Bernard Beere.— Army and Navy Magazine, containing 
an account of the British military operations in Egypt in 1807. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. — Time. — Belgravia. — London Society. — 
The Irish Monthly, in which ‘“O’Connell’s Diary” is continued: 
—Chambers’s Journal, containing a seasonable article on “ European 
Life in Egypt.”—All the Year Round, in which Mrs. Leith Adams 
commences a new serial story.—Good Words.—Sunday Magazine. 
—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—Golden Hours.—The 
concluding part of the Family Physician. (Cassell and Co.)—The 
Sanitary Record.—Our Little Ones.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.— 
Harper’s Monthly, the opening illustrated article in which is again 
devoted to “Surrey.’”—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Melbourne 
Review.—The Tropical Agriculturist (A. M. and J. Ferguson, 
Colombo; Hadden and Co., London), a publication the contents of 
which should prove useful to planters, farmers, estate managers, &c. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 








CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION. Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s.—THE 


Early Days of Christianity. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 


D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, Author of “The Life of Christ,” “The Life and Work of St. Paul,” &c. (Can also be had 
in morocco binding.) 


oe 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S ‘‘ COMMENTARY.” 
Ready shortly, the FIRST VOLUME, price 21s, of 


An Old-Testament Commentary for English Readers. 


By Various Writers, Edited by the Right Rev. 0. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. I. contains THE PENTATEUCH. 


Oliver Cromwell: the Man and his Mission. By 


J. ALLANSON PICTON, Author of ‘ The Mystery of Matter,” &. With Steel Portrait. 7s 6d. 
s a 


A Winter in India. By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P, 


Illustrated, 5s. 














Wealth-Creation. By Avcustus Monerepren, Author of 


“*Free-Trade and English Commerce.” 


A Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 


Testament for English Readers. By the Rev. Prebendary HUMPHREY, B.D., Member of the Company of Revisers of the New Testament. 
496 pages, 7s 6d. 


United States, Constitutional History and Political 


Developement of the. By SIMON STERNE, of the New York Bar. 5s. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anna Bucxuanp. 


Cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science. By 


F. H. BOWMAN, D.8c., F.R.A.S., F.L.S. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

















MANUALS of TECHNOLOGY, Edited by Prof. AYRTON, F.R.S., and R. WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. 


Cutting Tools Worked by Hand or Machine. By 


Prof. ROBERT H. SMITH, M.I.M.E., Assoc. M.I.C.E. With numerous Practical Drawings, 3s 6d. 





Practical Mechanics. By “Prof. Joun Prrry, M.E. With 


numerous Illustrations, 3s 6d. Other Volumes in Preparation. A Prospectus on Application. 





«= NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving full particulars of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS, ranging in price from 
SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 

will be sent on request post-free to any address. It will be found of the greatest convenience to those who may be selecting 
Books for Special Reading, Educational Purposes, or Presentation, as it contains particulars of SEVERAL HUNDRED 
BOOKS, so arranged as to show at a glance the various Works in this Valuable Selection, which can be procured at the 
prices named at all Booksellers’ and at the Bookstalls. Request for Catalogue should be addressed to Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Iudgate Hill, London. 








Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. will shortly publish, price SIX SHILLINGS, 
A NEW and IMPORTANT WORK, entitled 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR. 


Containing a Complete Narrative of the Events of the Immediate Past Year, full, popular, and accurate, including Domestic and. ForEIGN 
Potrtics, the History of Forricn Srates, LireRatur£, Art, Music, EccLestasticAL and ReExiciovs AFFAIRS, ScIENCE, ATHLETIC Sports, 
Fasuions, &c. The various subjects have been entrusted to the hands of writers specially qualified to deal v ‘th them, and the aim has been 
in every case to write a brief but interesting and thoroughly trustworthy historical sketch, rather than a mere chronological abstract or 
outline of events. The Work will not only be interesting for perusal, but will form a standard volume of reference for every Library. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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‘ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


* yearly. 
£1 8 6 seuss O14 Sunes & 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a Se 


nai postage to any Part of the United 
WR sce. Gas’. wana, ncanss cone: tage 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 





About (E.), The Fellah, 12mo sueee(Chatto & Windus) 2/6 


Adams, Sacred Allegories, 4%0................... 








jbiiansseeinbnaniiaeeinkalal (Rivington) 12/6 . * 
Aveling (J. H.), The Chamberlens and the Midwifery Forceps, vo (Churchill) 7/6 witnane the Gens bese : o [~~ = Saat : $ 
Belt and Spur, Stories of the Knights, cr 8yo ........... Repay Nboabeaeseiueael (Seeley) 5/0 
Black (G.), Houschold Medicine, royal 8vo ........ poke ipaceaas scoupee (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Bohn’s Standard Library, Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. 4, cr 8vo . (Bell) 3/6 LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 





LIBERTY’S 
ART 


Bower (C.), The Law of Electric Lighting, 8vo 5/' 

Brine (M.D.), Christmas Rhymes, oblong 4to........... Seabees (Clarke) 6/0 
Brodie (E.), Lonely Jack and his Friends, cr 8vo .............. Aupiaetenueee (Shaw) 3/6 
Bruce (A. B.), The Parabolic Teachinz of Christ, 8vo. | 
Buckley (A. B.), Winners in L‘fe’s Race, er 8vo 





EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 

PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 














Charlesworth (M. L.), Sunday Afternoons, Cr 8VO ..sssssssvsssssrsssegees (Seeley) 2/6 NOVEL IDEAS IN 

Christian Year (The), 12mo, parchment........ Rieseboleeseceeesel . K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 F A B R l Cc S * LADIES’ UTU COSTUME 
ang Seoh. oi —— oe “os aap (Hodder & Recaneon) ze H AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

Collins (T.), Greck Unseen Papers, 12m0 coven (Honea) 90 | All PATTERNS POST FREE, |218, 220, & 230 REGENT 8T., W. 
Conder (E. R.), Drops and Rocks, cr 8V0.............0000005 Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 

Conway (M. D.), Travels in South Kensington, roy 8V0.............0006 (Triibner) 12/0 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 


Cook (D.), Hours with the Players, 1-vol. edition, er 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 . 
From 15s per piece. 


Courtney (W. L.), Studies in Philosophy, 8vO .............cecseeeseees (Rivington) 12/0 


JAPANESE — 











Dantel (W.), Short Hise, of the People called Sletiodsets cHodae i Stourton oo Ps 
aniel (W.), Short Hist. of the People called Methodists ( er ughton) 6/ WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Darwin (C.), Memorial Notices of, Cr 8V0 .........ccecsscesseesesseeee ....(Macmillan) 2/6 isti I ive. 
— (J Ce ee rephe Be B10. ee “(tether 816 L E A T H E R — —— 

awson (W. H. e History of Skipton, Svo monston) 7; 
Decima’s Promise, CF BVO ararern ee nee reget Nisbet 13 PAPERS Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 

organ (A.), Memoir of, 870 ..........ceccsccesseees (Longman) 14; - 

Dottie’s Pets, Pictures and Verses, imp. 16mo ..: es 2/6 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W- 
Doyle (J. A.), The English in America, 8vo......... (Longman) 18/0 
Gaye (8.), Coming, or the Golden Year, er 8vo ..... aiatiincaniinaheonesiniiaiiall (ectey) 5/0 “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 


Gough (A. E.), The Philosophy of the Upanishads, &c., 8vo 
Grimm, Household Stories, large-paper edition, by W. Crane, 8yo (Macmillan) 21/0 
Guest (E.), The History of English Rhythms, 8vo ..... peveabinvehGacerinhasiiye (Bell) 18/0 
Halse (G.), The Salad of Stray Leaves, cr 8vo....... 
Hatton (J.), Journalistic London, emall 4to ... 
Hobson (C.), Farm in the Karoo, cr 8vo........ 
Hodges (S.), Among the Woblins, 4to......... 
Howard (C.), Sweetheart and Wife, cr 8V0..........c0s0s000 
Jeffcott (W. T.), French Newspaper Readings, cr 8y oi 

Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus, trans. by W. F. Shaw (C. K. P: 


—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 


The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 


HUNYADI 






eeeeeeecenees 


JANOS. 
























: u aul) 5/0 Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at le 6a 
Liszt (F.), Artist and Man, 2 vols. cr 8vo ........ Setonsonvpksncpoovee (W. H. Allen) 21/0 and 2s per bottle. 
Land, Sea, and Sky, roy 8vo ........ LE EN (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Tidion i at . ections ~— tho he of, cr mene a ee He ' « Dilat Wi ith 
ona! -), Princess and Curdie, 12mo ...., pissbesanensehan (Chatto indus /' | ilute your ine Wi 
Mackenzie (C. F.), The Romantic Land of Ind, er 8vo .. ...(W. H. Allen) 6/0 APO LLI NAR I S 
—— Ge» Rex, eng trig * ee . were sdntaiel ae seseeaes ac ere} 0 ? APOLLINARIS WATER, 
arzials eo.), Pan Pipes, illustra y W. Crane, folio ...... outledge) 7/ iY i i 
Meyers (F. W. H.), The Renewal of Youth, 8vo ....... oa peSenssonte (Macmillan) 7/6 which can be relied on for its 
pau A ‘* moved Vezsion of eer Testament (C. K. Le 008 4 PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
arson (J. T.), Sermons to Villagers, Cr 8VO..........cc.ccccecseeeees ....(Skeffington 7 
Pinoott (8). aeaie Sennal, 12mo ‘ ssaseye <r. H, bien} pd “THE QUEEN OF NESS.” 19888 
opular Scientific Recreations, roy 8V0...........c..eceeseeseessnseeeee ar oc / qi i k 
as... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 TABLE WATERS.” Daly Hos, AT, TE 
Robertson (H.), St. Athanasius on the Incarnation, 8vo ...............+6 w(Nutt) 3/0 
Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism, cr 8vo ......... (C. K. Paul & Oo.) 3/6 
Rousselet (L.), The Son of the Constable of France, cr 8vo ...(S. Low & Co.) 5/0 ] 
Sadler (M. F.), The Gosrel according to St. Matthew, cr 8V0 ...........00+ (Bell) 7/6 Oo S L E R S 


Sampson (A. C.), Buried for Gold, 3 vols. cr SV0...........ss0000 e+ ..(Tinsley) 31/6 
Seiss (J. A.), The Apocalypse, 3 vols.-cr 80 .....c.cccessescsesesseesscesceseee (Nisbet) 12/0 
Seymour (W. D.), The Hebrew Psalter, cr 8VO ...........s:cssceseeeneees (Longman) 7/6 
Singer (J.), Simplified Grammar of the Hungarian Language, cr 8vo(Triibner) 4/6 
Skinner (J.), Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical Theology 4to...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Treasury of David, Vol. 6, 8V0 ........ccsscresseeees (Passmore) 8/0 
Steingass (F.), English-Arabic Dictionary, 8vo........ 






CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES. 





Stoker (B.), Under the Sunset, cr 8vo, Cheap Edition 








Stretton (H.), The Lord’s Purse-bearers, cr 8V0 .............000000+ (Nisbet) 1/6 
Symonds (J. F.), Handbook of the Law of Settlement, cr Svo............ (Shaw) 5/0 100 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 
Trollope (A.), Kept in the Dark, 2 vols. cr 8V0...........0004 (Chatto & Windus) 12/0 
Westall (W.), Rei Ryvington, 3 vols. er 8vo.... ... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Whartun (E. R.), Etyma Graeca, cr 8V0 .......ceccccsssssesseeccessecenens (Rivington) 7/6 


Williams (W.), Veterinary Medicine, 8vo .... 
Williams (W.), Veterinary Surgery, 8vo ............. 
Winchester (M. E.), A Wayside Snowdrop, cr 8vo 








Winks (W. E.), Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers, 8vo .. 


..(Churchill) 39/0 
...(Churehill) 30/0 
(Seeley) 3/6 
AS. Low & Co.) 10/6 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


‘bape of those suffering from blindness or dimness 


of sight can trace the‘r calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 





Xenophos, Anabasis, by J. T. White, 18m ..0.......c0.ccceesescesssecseees (Longman) 2/0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








OR ccscinbenis sibcsecthusbiicinsscorre £10 10 0] Narrow Columt..............00008 £3 10 0 
Half-Page.... 5 5 0} Half-Column ‘si 
Quarter-Page ........ccccccereeeeees . 212 6] Quarter-Column................006 . O17 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, C 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his r , 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, diily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :— I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.’’ 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 
| ong Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘“‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 
ree, 


FS.S., Oculist Op- 














MARRIAGE. | 
New—Roscor.—On the llth inst., at the Brixton | 
Unitarian Church, London, by the Rev. J. Hamil- | 
ton Thom, of Liverpoo', Geoffrey New, fourth son 


A 


of Herbert New, of Evesham, to Margaret Henrietta | panied by testimonials) for the Appointment. 








VACANCY having occurred in the 

PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and LATIN, 
in the Mason Science College, Birmingham, the 
Council are prepared to receive Applications (accom- 


EV. H. A. MITTON, M.A., Master 

of the Ancient Foundation of Sherburn 
Hospital, near Durham, receives FOUR Young Men 
for careful preparation for University or Ordination. 


The | Excellent house, grounds, stables, &. Terms, 








coe, of St. Margaret’s, Mitcham, younger | stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the| references, &c., on correspondence.—Address as 

daughter of the lata William Caldwell Roscoe. { Class Fees. Applications must be sent in to the| above. Two Vacancies now. 
= | Secretary, G. H. MORLEY, not later a the 

HE Dr. PUSEY “MEMORIAL | v0 nesta particulars may be obtained from ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

FUND.” | Be will be an Baneination - Lapin — om 

é | TRY . | 27th, for FIVE OPEN S. tenable for 

TRUSTEES. | ASTBOURNE.— The ® Rev. R. at least Two Years. No Boy is eligiuie who was 

Earl BEAUCHAMP. JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- | ynder 12 or over 14 on June ist, 1882.—For particu- 


Hon. 0. L. WOOD. 
Canon LIDDON. 


| fal Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BO 
| instruction in Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 
as well as in all Public-School Subjects. 
guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 


YS. Practical 


lars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, 
okingham, 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 


Terms, 105 








Subscription, extending (if desired) over five years, | 
reap Aid pa:d into THE OLD BANK, OXFORD; and | 
to Messrs. HOARE and CO., 37 Fleet S’reet, E.C.; or | 
to Mr. JOHN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. | 


Sec., 65 Belgrave Read, S.W. j am 
ANTED, after CHRISTMAS, in BEANT AMD 
the Country, a thoroughly well-educated 
YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN, as GOVERNESS to a ATENT 
Girl, aged 15. First-class music and goad elementary 
drawing essential.—Address, “H. J.,’”’ 3 Westbourne 
Terrace Road, London. 


TALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Mieses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils —— for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 








ae ONLY 





| caine FROM FIRE. 


SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 


IGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
PROTBOON TO HEALTH. 


HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 


MAY’S 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 





RUPTURES. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power i3 awe by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


ON THE BOX. 
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TYTPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 rer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 





East, S.W. 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... aaa «+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund sue aa eee £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

6 ee REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 43 per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILWay ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTaL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MoperaTE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
ORNHILL, 


Cc 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
‘by Special Act of Parliament. 

This ages goed being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
‘third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522 ; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. — 

The Directors are prepared to entertain Applica- 


tions for Agencies. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 











Capital Fully Subscribed... . £2,500,000 

——_ Paid up... ne — ies «. 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed we _ 733,000 


‘Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
“effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


-ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


SX FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. rge Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
‘minimum monthly balarces, when not drawn below 

. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
mundertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Netes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

arch 31st, 1880. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists, 








STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Oopying Ink 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Medien” i 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 








OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
— Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.””—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


GOOD TEETH. 
how the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 


A N A B A Hh SR. 


—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
reserves the pearly whiteness of the Tecth. Carriage 
ree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RuHEvMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly se!ects 
its victims from the weak and delicate, the persever- 
ing use of these remedies will infallibly cure both 
complaints. After the affected parts have been dili- 
gently fomented with hot brine, and theskin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his 
Pills taken according to the printed directions wrap- 
ped round each box of his medicine. Both Ointment 
and Pills are accompanied by instructions designed 
for the public at large, and no invalid, who atten- 
tively reads them, can now be at any loss how to 
doctor bimself successfully. 
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HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


. _(Hearson’s Patent). Carries a good supply 
of ink and a pen with ordinary nibs, made of non- 
co: rodible metal. Isa pen and inkstand in one. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
HEARSON’s Patent). Prices, fitted with non- 
corrodible pens: Pocket Size, 2s6d; Desk Size, 33 6d. 
Pens for refitting the a 13 per box. 
May also be had, fitted with Gold pen, iridium. 
Pointe 1, price 103 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


. (HeEarsoN’s Patent). Is not a stylograph or 
point-writer, but a true pen, and preserves all the 
usual characteristics of the handwriting ; it may there- 
fore be used for shorthand and for signatures. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). Any ink may be used, 

the pen being made of a non-corrodible metal. Is 

easily refilled, ard contains sufficient ink to last 
several days. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


_ (HeEarson’s Patent). Is a pen which requires 
no dipping, but is ready for instant use without adjust- 
—_ May be carried in the pocket with perfect 
safety. 


HE ANTISTYLOGRAPH 


_ (HearRson’s Patent). Is a reservoir holder, 
carrying a non-corrodible pen with ordinary nibs, 
renewable at pleasure, and is an article of the utmost 
utility to all. Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of 
the Manufacturers, 

Tos. De La Rove and Co., London. 


LAMPS and OILS. 


fee s BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &. 


Has a Choice Selection of KEROSINE, ‘MODER- 
ATOR, and other s on Show in Artistic 
BRONZE, ORMOLU, ULTON WARE, Fancy 
CHINA, CRYSTAL, and VENETIAN GLASS, ail 
of the Highest Quality, at Moderate Prices. 
KEROSINE LAMPS, from ..... . 23 6d to 12s 
Ditto, DUPLEX, from...... 83 6d to -£5 103 
SUSPENDING Ditto, from ...... 53 0d to £10 
QUEEN’S READING Ditto, from lls 0d to £3 
BRACKET LAMPS, from .......... 123 Od 
PASSAGE LAMPS, from............ 
STOVES, for Mineral Oil, for 
Rooms, Halls, Conservatories, 




















&c., from s Od each 
MODERATOR LAMPS, from ... 103 0d to £7 10s 

OCOLZA OIL, Best, 33 per Gallon. 
_ KEROSINE, Best, pure water white, safe and 
inodorous, 1s 2d. 

CATALOGUES of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, and BEDDING, GRATIS and POST PAID. 


|. ‘ames & Co.”2s OWN SAUCE. 








Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





perm MEATS. Also, 





Fss2Nce of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 





Siac SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





SAPOeeALeTee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixtv Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout anc. Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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NEARLY READY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8: 6d. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S) RACE; 


OR, THE 


GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “The Fairyland of Science,” ‘‘ Life and her Children,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

* Although the present volume, as giving an account of the vertebrate animals, 
is Rf fo, and completion of, my former book, ‘ Life and her Children, 
which treated of invertebrates, yet it is a more independent work, both in plan and 
execution,jthan I had at first contemplated...... I have endeavoured to describe 
graphically the early history of the backboned animals, so far as it is yet known 
to us, keeping strictly to such broad facts as ought in these days to be familiar to 
every child and ordinary well-educated person, if they are to have any trae con- 
ception of Natural History. At the same, time, I have dwelt as fully as space 
would allow, upon the lives of such modern animals as best illustrate the present 
divisions of the vertebrates upon the earth; my object being rather to follow the 
tide of life, and sketch in broad outline how structure and habit have gone hand- 
in-hand in filling every available space with living beings, than to multiply descrip- 
tions of the various species.”” 


By the same Authoress. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Seventh Thousand, 6s. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twelfth Thousand, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Second Edition, with 77 Llustrations, 7s 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR 
STUDENTS. Third Edition. Folded in cloth cover, 1s 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The SALON of MADAME NECKER. By 


Vicomte D’HaussonvILLe. Translated from the French. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


HEALTH RESORTS, and THEIR USES: 


being Vacation Studies in Various Health Resorts. By J. Burney YEO, M.D. 
Crown 8yo, 83. 

“Dr. Burney Yeo’s book may be safely recommended to inquiring hunters 
after health. It is creditably impartial, and although the writer has necessarily 
formed decided opinions, he assigns satisfactory reasons for them...... An 
eminently readable handbook, which treats its subjects, not merely from the 
strictly medical point of view, but in their social aspects, as well.””—Times, 


CHILDREN of the WORLD: 


Translated from the German of Paul Heyse. 3 vols. 








a Novel. 
[This day. 


UPTON-ON-THAMES: a Novel. By Tuomas 


A. PINKERTON. 2 vols. 


ABU TELFAN; or, the Return from the 


Mountains of the Moon. By WiLtHEe~M Raabe, Translated from the 
German by Sopiz DELFFs. 3 vols. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
ll HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


EADING CASES for th “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E §S N DIN @. 


for B I 
Price 2s 6d each, 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








WORKS BY LIONEL A. WEATHERLY, 


Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England, 


AMBULANCE LECTURES: or, What to do in Cases of 


Accidents or Sudden Illness. With numerous Illustrations, Ninth Thousand, cloth, thoroughly revised, 


price ls, 


“‘We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it.’’—Medical Times and Gazette, 
** Simple, practical, and brief, and may render good service to any family.’’—Queen. 


** Extremely useful.”—Academy. ee 
ig. 


The YOUNG WIFE’S OWN BOOK. 


with the best possible taste.”—City Press. 


A host of troubles which too often afflict mothers and children may be avoided by attention to the rules 


of life laid down in this book.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 
Price Eig hteenpence. 


A Manual of Personal 


nd Family Hygiene, containing everything that the young wife and mother ought to know concerning 
her own pede tees the most important periods of her life aud that of her children, 


* A most useful little handbook, full of practical advice, given in a clear and intelligible form, and always 


M.D., 


| 
| In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 63, post free. 
| 
| 


THE GOD MAN. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
INCARNATION. 

“Those who feel that no advance is ever made in 
knowledge without a preceding speculative excur- 
sion, will find much to interest them in this volume. 
The anonymous author reminds one of the line of 
thought pursued in some of the chapters of ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ ”’—Spectator, 

‘This work appeals to the intellect, and claims the 
thoughtful attention of scholars,”’—Church Review. 


London: ELLTOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ATIN GENDERS TAUGHT 
| WITHOUT RHYME. By James Netriesuip, 
| M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 





The CARE and TREATMENT of the INSANE in PRIVATE | ser Toall achoclesteners who regret the necessity of 


DWE LLINGS. 


‘*Those who are specially interested in the subject will find his remarks deserving of attentive considera- 


tion.”’—B irmingham Daily Post. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


using doggerel, wecommend this ingenious pamphlet 
seMr, Nettleship has undoubtedly discovered the 
true method of overcoming a great difficulty.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Nettleship’s idea, which we may say at once 
seems to us a good one.’’—Academy. 

“Your plan of adding an epithet seems to me 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


DELICIOUS, 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


excellent.”—H. Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Eastbourne: H. W. Keay. 

MARSHALL, and Co. 


rMHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
320, for OCTOBER, is PUBLISHED THIS 
DAY (Saturday). 


London: SiMpxrn, 





CONTENTS. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 





1, GARDINER’S Fat. OF THE Monarcuy OF CHARLES I. 
2. THe ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. 
3. Str JoHN LUBBOCK ON ANTS AND. BEES. 
4. Moziry’s REMINISCENCES. 
5. INLAND NAVIGATION. 
6. SHELLEY AND Mary. 
7. NaturaL RELIGION. 
8. THe Eayprian REBELLION. 

London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Brack. 

OCIETY for PSYCHICAL 


RESEARCH. 

THE FIRST PART OF TH#t PROCEEDINGS OF 
THIS SOCIETY IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
ConTENTS. 

1. OBJECTS OF THE Socrery. 
2. ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, HENRY SIDGWICK. 





times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most a throughout the 


pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and om, 


clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
I8 THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 





3. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THOUGHT READING. 
By Professor Barrett, hdmund Gurney, and F. 
W. H. Myers. 
4, Notre on TxHOUGHT-READING. 
Balfour Stewart. 
5. Nove By THE Rev. A. M. CrEERY. 
6. APPENDIX TO THE REPORT ON THOUGHT-READING. 
By Professor Barrett. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LIST OF MEMBERS AND RULES 
OF THE SOCIETY. 
Price Two Shillings. 
TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


By Professor 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND (C0. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Dr. W. WAGNER'S GREAT WORK. 
In Two Volumes (each distinct). 

Asgard and the Gods. The Tales 
and Traditions of our Northern Ancestors. By 
Dr. W. Waaner, Edited by W. S. W. Anson. 

Second Edition, very fully illustrated, 7s 6d. 
**Thorpe’s ‘Northern Mythology,’ so *well known 
to Englis folk-lorists, i is the only other book upon 
this subject, and there is ample room for another, for 
much has been done since Thorpe’s time...... A really 

charming book.” —Folk-lore Record. 


Epics and Romances of the Middle 
a By Dr. W. Wacner. Very fully illus- 
rated, 7s 6d. [Newt week. 
euauue: —Lombard Cycle—Gothic Oycle—Nibel- 
ungen Cycle—Beowulf—Charlemagne Cycle—Arthu- 
rian Cycle. 

The Child’s Pianoforte Book. A 
First Year’s Course at the Pianoforte for the 
Home, the Kindergarten, and the School. By H. 
K. Moore, B.Mus., B.A. 4to, elegant cloth, 3s 6d. 


Songs and Games for Our Little 
By J. Muttry. Music by M. E. Tabram. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 


CHILDREN’S ACTING. 
_ With Lewis Carroll’s special sanction. 
Alice thro’ the Looking-glass, and 
Other Plays for Children. Dramatised by Kate 
FREILIGRATH-KROEKER. With Plates, giving 
Suggestions for Costumes, &c., 3s 6d. 
Also, separately, each 10d. — Alice thro’ the Looking- 
Lo King Thrushbill. Dame Holle. Princess 


ain. 
*,* Should be ordered with the Full Title. 


Auerbach: Two Stories. B 
BERTHOLD AVERBACH. Numerous Woodcuts, 33 6d. 
“ Christian Gellert ” and ‘“‘ The Stepmother.” 


Fairy Library of all Nations. 
“The idea is a good one, and in addition to the 
intrinsic interest of the stories, the volumes will be 
convenient for Students of comparative folk-lore.”— 

British Quarterly Review. 

The NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS: Select Tales omitted 
from the Editions of Galland and of Lane. Edited 
by W. F. Krrsy. 6d. 

AMERICA: Hiawatha and other Legends of the 
hi irre of the Red American Indians. Compiled 

C. MaTHEWwS. 5s. 

IRELAND; Fairy Legends and Traditions of Ireland. 

Collected from the People, by T. Crorron 


Croker. 5s, 
“LANCASHIRE: Goblin Tales of Lancashire. Col- 
lected by James Bowker. 4s 64. 
SCANDINAVIA : Old Norse Fairy Tales. Gleaned 


from the Swedish Folk, by STerHENS and 
CavaLuivs. 4s 6d. 

SPAIN: The = of ‘Truth, and other Fairy Tales. 
Collected ay Fernan OABALLERO. Second 
Edition; 4s 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Mr. L’ESTRANGE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


The Friendships of Mary Russell 


RD, as Recorded in Letters from her 
eee Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. 
G. L'ESTRANGE, ,Editor of “The Life of Mary 
Russell Mitford,” &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on MA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
London: C. MrircHretL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
By the’AUTHOR of “ JOHN INGLESANT.” 
Third Edition. Now ready, a Third Edition of 
HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Priva‘e Ejaculations, By Mr. Grorce 
HERBERT. Fac-simile Edition, with Introductory 
Essay by J. Henry SHorruovse, Author of ‘‘ John 
Inglesant.’’ Small crown, sprinkled sheep, imitation 
-of original binding, 5s ; paper boards, old style, 5s. 
T. FisHer Unwin, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
CHAPLAIN of the FLEET.” 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 

an Impossible Story. By Water BeEsani. 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 

An interesting and amusing book,—a most enter- 

taining story.”—Dzaily News. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A FRENCH 
HEIRESS in HER OWN CHATEAU.” 


Valentina. By Eleanor C. Price. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at_every Library. 
A graceful, cheerful, fairly clever sketch of 
character, which may be read with a definite intention 
to be interested in the story.’ *—Atheneum. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Kept in the Dark. By Anthony 
TROLLOPF. W tha Frontispiece by J. E. Millais, 
R.A. 2 vols. post &ro, cloth extra, 123; and at 
all the Libraries. [Oe tober 20th. 


A STORY of EGYPTIAN LIFE. 
The Fellah: a Novel. By Edmond 


Axout. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 
23 6d. 
‘An amusing book; worth consulting just now, 
because it recor ds the testimony of an uncommonly 
shrewd observer.’’—Times. 


; BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY._ 
Flip, &c. By Bret Harte. Picture 
boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. 

“ Her story, told with humour from the beginning, 
and ending with the deepest pathos, is interesting, 
amusing, and original; equal to anything Mr. Bret 
Harte has written.”—Morning Post. 


Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NEW ROMANCE. 


The Princess and Curdie. By 
GeEorGE Mac Donatp, LL.D. With 11 Illustra- 
tions by James Allen. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. (Just ready. 


POPULAR EDITION of McC a, 8 “ HISTORY 
of OUR OWN TIME 
A History of Our Own Times. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. A New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. In Four Monthly 
Volumes (the First. Two Volumes now ready). 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 
“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book, on a really interesting subject, and words piled 


“ The 




















on words could say no more for it.”—Saturday 
Review. 
Science in Short Chapters. By W. 


Mattiev WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., FC.S. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73 6d. 

‘The author writes pleasantly, and does not treat 
scientific subjects in the dry manner so commonly 
used i in describing such matters as *The Great Ice 
Age’ and ‘ Meteoric Astronomy.’”—Morning Post. 

a book full of very pleasant, and, on the whole, 
easy reading.’’—Iron. 


Stories from the State Papers. By 
Atex. C. Ewatp. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Joun Asnton, Author of ‘‘Chap- 
Books of the Eighteenth Century,” &. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations in Fac-simile, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 283. 

NEW WORK by the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 

American Humourists. Including 
Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twain, and Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

[Shortlu. 














The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in 
the Land of Lorne and the Outer Hebrides. By 
Rosert Boucuanan. With a Frontispiece by 
William Small. Crown 8vo, cloth-extra, 63. 

(Just ready. 


Recreations of a Literary Man; or, 
Does Writing Pay ? With Recollections of Some 
Literary Men, and a View of the Literary Man’s 
Working Life. By Percy Fitzceranp. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Preface. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6:. ___ Immediately. 








ROPOSED AMENDMENT of the 
= SERVITUDE ACTS. By Lord 
Norton. Price 6d. 

EDUCATION CODE AMENDMENT as to DIS. 
‘TRIBUTION of GRANTS in AID. A Speech in the 
House of Lords. By Lord Norton. Price 6d. 

BaLLANTYNE, Hanson, and Co., 4 Chandos Street, 





Now ready, price 5s. 


HARITIES’ REGISTER and 
DIGEST. .A Book of Information regarding 
the Charities in or available for the Metropolis, and 
the Legal and other Provisions for the Relief of the 
eo Introduction, on *‘How to Help Cases of 
ress. 
Messrs. Lonemans, Paternoster Row; and the 
a Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, 





EW THEATRE, ROUEN.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post, 44d), for Exterior 
View and Foyer; also View of New Museum Garden 
of Plants, and Coffee Tavern, Luton, with Plans—The 
Seasons in Early Art—Food for the Million—Sir E. 
Beckett’s Observations—Proportion in Practice— 
Liverpool Water Works—Christianity in Roman 
Britain, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and-all Newsmen. 





Hours with the Players. By 
Dutton Cook. With a Steel-plate Frontispiece. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Just ready. 


Chapters on Evolution. A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of 
Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., 
F.R.S,, Edin., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
249 Iltustrations, 7s 6d. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME _ of **WANDERER’S 
LIBR 








the 
ARY.” 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
Tunis: the Land andthe People. 
By the Chevalier de Hessze-Wartecc. With 
23 Illustrations. 

NEW VOLUMES of the ‘*MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d each, 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwoop, Author of ‘Clerical “Anecdotes,”’ 

* History of Signboards,”’ &c. 


Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 


Immediately. 








JUST READY. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d each. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
LANE’S 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, com- 
monly calledin England the ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A New Translation from the Arabic, with 
Copious Notes, by EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 


Illustrated by many Hundred Engravings 
on Wood, from Original Designs by WiILLIAM 
HARVEY. 


A New Edition, from a Copy Annotated by 
the Translator. Edited by his Nephew, EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present Edition is an exact reproduction of that 
edited by my father, with my great-unole’s final cor- 
rections, and the necessity for the present issue shows 
that an existence of nearly half a century has not yet 
wearied the public of the standard translation of the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” The secret of Mr. 
Lane’s success is to be found partly in the instinctive 
sympathy for the spirit of the East, which enabled 
him faithfully to reproduce the characteristic tone 
of the original, and partly in the rich store of illastra- 
tions of Oriental life and thought contained in his 
notes. In the various cheap versions based upon 
Galland’s French paraphrase, the Eastern tone and 
local colour are wholly wanting, and the peculiarities 
of life and manners, which contrast so markedly 
with those of the West, are left umnoted and 
unexplained. Such versions may serve in an 
inadequate degree to make tho ‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’ 
known to those who care only for the bare stories ; 
but educated readers, who are capable of something 
more than the mere enjoyment of the romance, and 
desire to understand the character and habits of the 
actors and the spectators, find in Mr. Laue’s trans- 
lation, and in his only, a P tisfaction of 
their want. It is not merely a scholar’s edition, 
though no Oriental student can afford to be without 
it; beyond this narrow circle, it has ever appealed to 
the wide audience that cares to know the famous 
books of the world in their most perfect and faithful 
reflection. 





The actual moment is an opportune one for the re- 
appearance of the work, as Egypt is just now holding 
a foremost place in the eyes of the world, and it is of 
Egypt that the “ Thousand and One Nights” have most 
to tell. Indian or Persian as many of the tales are in 
their origin, their setting is almost purely Egyptian, 
and though the place may be nominally Baghdad or 
India, or even farthest China, it is in medixval Cairo, 
in the days of the Memlooks, that the scene of the 
“Arabian Nights’? is really laid. The people 
described are not Hindoos or Chinese, but Arabs and 
Egyptians as they lived and moved in the fifteenth 
century, when some of the beautiful mosques and 
tombs, that still make Cairo the delight of ‘artists, 
were being built, and the devastating hand of the 
Ottoman Turk had not yet been laid on the land of 
the Pharaohs. For a minute picture of civilised 
Arabian life as it was in the middle ages, the 
“Thousand and One Nights” have no rival, and 
it is Mr. Lane’s appreciation of this picture; 
and the wealth of illustration lavished upon 
it in his notes, that render his edition the most 
complete commentary we possess on Muslim life 
and manners, religion and literature, and make it an 
indispensable supplement to his famous ‘*‘ Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians.” 
The poetry of Eastern life is rapidly fading away, 
under the effacing touch of European civilization ; 
the characteristic society in whieh an Haroon-Er- 
Rasheed, an Aboo-Nuw’as, a Kafoor, a Saladin, or a 
Kait-Bey moved and jested and conquered, is fast 
becoming matter of history rather than of experience, 
afield for the antiquary, instead of the traveller ; and 
it is well that we can reconstruct it in the pages of 
the ‘“‘ Thousand and One Nights,” whose compiler saw 
it when it was still almost in its prime ; and in the 
** Modern Eeyptians,’’ whose author knew it when it 
still preserved the romantic character which has 
charmed and fascinated readers of every age and 
condition. StanLeY LawE-POoLE. 

The Day of Tell-el-Kebeer, 1882. 





CHATTO 


and WINDUS, 


Piccadilly, W. 
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WORKS BY C. H. SPURGEON. 


A NEW VOLUME of C. H. SPURGEON’S WORK on 
THE PSALMS will be Published in OCTOBER. 


TREASURY of DAVID: containing an Original Exposition of the Book of Psalms; 
a Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the whole range of Literature ; a Series of Homiletical Hints 
upon almost every verse ; and List of Writers upon each Psalm. By C. H. Spurceon. Vols. I. to VI., 83 each. 


The INTERPRETER: or, Scripture for Family Worship; baing Selected Passages 
of the Word of God for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, accompanied by a running Com- 
ment and suitable Hymns. By C.H.Spurcton. Cloth, 25s; persian morocco, 323; turkey morocco, 42s. 

Heads of households who find it difficult to choose suitable portions of the Word of God will find this 
to be the very help they need. In the best binding, it is a grand wedding present. 
** Calculated to be of great value to the many who require guidance in conducting family worship.” — The 

Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine. . i 

«*The impress of Mr. Spurgeon’s genius is observable in the very felicitous arrang ts of the p ges of 

Scripture as well as in the characteristic running comment3.”—The Christian Family. 

Just published. New Illustrated Volume. 

FARM SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 328 pp., 3s 6d. Cloth gilt. 

“These sermons are as fresh and fragrant as the newly-ploughed soil, or the new-mown hay, and ought 
to be perused with pleasure and profit by many who know little or nothing of agricultural pursuits.”—The 

Christian. i 


TWELVE STRIKING SERMONS. Limp cloth, 1s. 
TWELVE SELECTED SOUL-WINNING SERMONS. Limp cloth, 1s. 


“These sermons deal with various aspects of the great central verities of faith. They meet the objections 
of doubters, the perplexities of the anxious, the mistakes of the ignorant, and what is most difficult of all, 
the deprezsion of cast-down and baffled spirits engaged in the great quest. They are pervaded by a holy 
wisdom ; they contain a faithful exhibition of the central object of faith ; clear showings of the way to Him, 
which is the way of peace; and an intense, large-hearted sympathy with human sorrow and necessity.”’— 
Christian Age. 

TWELVE SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By C. H. Spurcton. With 
Portrait, View of Cottage where Mr. Spurgeon first preached, and of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Cloth, 1s ; post free, 14 stamps. 

The METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE PULPIT. Containing the Sermons of 
C. H. Spurceon, preached during the past 28 Years. Vols. I. to II., 63 61 each; Vols. III. to VI., 7s 
each; Vol. VII., 8s 64; Vols. VIII. to XXVII., 7s each. The Sermons are published every Thursday at 
1d, and will be sent weekly by the Publishers, post free, to auy address in the United Kingdom; three 
months, Is 1ld; six months, 33 91; twelve months, 7s 6d. 


TYPES and EMBLEMS; being a Collection of Sermons preached on Sunday and 
Thursday Evenings at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. By C. H. SpurGEON. 3s. 

TRUMPET CALLS to CHRISTIAN ENERGY: being a Second Series of Mr. 
Spuregeon’s Sunday and Thursday Evening Sermons. Price 3s 6d. 

The ROYAL WEDDING. The Banquet and the Guests. By C. H. Spurczoy. 
Paper covers, 6d; cloth, ls, 

FEATHERS for ARROWS; or, Illustrations for Preachers and Teachers, from My 
Note-book. By C. H. Spurgeon. Price 2s 6d, 

FLASHES of THOUGHT: being One Thousand Choice Extracts from the Works 
of C. H. §purceon. Alphabetically arranged, and with a copious Index. 5s, . 

SPURGEON’S GEMS: being brilliant Passages selected from the Discourses of 0. 
H. Spurceon. Large type, 4s. 

GLEANINGS AMONG the SHEAVES. By C. H. Srurcron. Cloth antique, 
price 1s 6d. A very pretty little book. 

SPURGEON’S BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Cloth, 2s 6d; calf or morocco, 5s; russia, 
econ oe, 103 6d, One of the most attractive of these popular little books. A large Edition has 

LECTURES to MY STUDENTS; a Selection from Addresses delivered to the 
—— ef the Pastors’ College, Metropolitan Tabernacle. By C. H. SpurGeon, President. First 

eries, i 

SECOND SERIES of “LECTURES to MY STUDENTS.” With Illustrations 
of Posture and Action. Price 2s 6d. 

COMMENTING and COMMENTARIES: Two Lectures addressed to the Students 
of the Pastors’ College, together with a Catalogue of Biblical Commentaries and Exposition. Price 2s 6d. 

SPEECHES by C. H. SPURGEON, at HOME and ABROAD. Edited byG. H. 
Pixe. Price 2s 6d. The work is printed uniformly with the Series of Lectures, and containing eighteen 
Articles, begiun'ng with ‘‘ The Bible,’ and ending with “ Drive On.” 

PASSMORE and ALABASTER, 4 Paternoster Buildings. 
AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











CHEAP EDITION OF MR. BRIGHT’S LIFE. 





THIS DAY, in One Volume 8vo, with Two Portraits, price 7s 6d. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, 


M.P. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “The Life of Mr. Gladstone.” 


The Times says :—“ Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be welcomed by a large number 
of readers. He has taken great pains to make his story at once accurate and full. 
He has evidently had access to private sources of information, for he gives accounts 
of Mr. Bright’s family and personal life that it would otherwise not have been possible 
togive. He has searched the records of the Anti-Corn-Law League; he has unearthed 
notes of unreported early speeches; he has followed his subject through all the steps 
of his subsequent career.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 











DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS FOR 
THE NEW SEASON. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 
(THE STEVENTON EDITION). 


To meet a desire sometimes expressed for a suverior 
edition of these Works, a small number of copies will 
be worked upon Dickinson’s hand-made paper, in a 
special ink, by Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., and 
bound in white cloth by Messrs. Barn. 


These copies will be sold in sets only, in Six Volumes, 
large crown 8vo, at the published price of 633, 


Intending purchasers should give in their names to 
the local Booksellers as early as possible, on account 
of the number of sets printed being a small one. 

*,* Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY 
COMPLETE EDITIONS of Miss Austen’s: 
Works. 


IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE. 
By Lady Frorence Dixie, Author of 
* Across Patagonia,” &c. With numerous. 
Illustrations by Major Fraser and Captain: 
. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by 
aca and Pearson. In 1 vol. demy 

vo. 


NOTES upon SOME of SHAKE-. 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. By Frances ANNE: 
(Fanny) Kemptr. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
finely printed in an especial ink. 


ON THE STAGE. 
MACBETH. Toe TEMPEST. 
HENRY VIII. ROMEO and JOLIET. 


OLD COACHING DAYS; or, 
Road Sketches in Bygone Days. B 
SranLteY Harris (“An Old Stager”): 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations 
by John Sturgess. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN. A Full 
Description of Life in Northern New 
Zealand, with Chapters upon the Maories,. 
Natural History, Productions, Gold 
Digging, &c. With an Appendix on New 
Zealand Literature. By W1uL1AM DELISLE: 
Hay. In 2 vols, large crown 8vo. 


IN the BLACK FOREST. By 
Cuar_es W. Woop, Author of “ Through 
Holland,” “ Round About Norway.” In: 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESS of 
ABRANTES (Madame JUNOT). A 
New Edition, with numerous Portraits. 
on Steel of the Buonaparte Family. In 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor Max 
DuncxeEr, by Dr. EvEtyn Aspott. The 
Sixth and concluding Volume. In demy 
8yo, 21s. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By 
the late Connop THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop: 
of St. David’s, and Edited by the late Dean. 
Stantey. A New and much Enlarged 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait,. 
63. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a. 
BARRISTER’S CAREER. By Mr. Ser- 
jeant Batiantine. A New and Revised 
Edition (being the Fifth) in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


TURNING - POINTS in LIFE. 


By the Rev. FrRepERIcK ARNOLD, Author 
of “Christ Church Days.’’ A New Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of “ Which Shall it Be ?” &c. 


WOOED and MARRIED. By 
Miss Rosa Novucuette Carey, Author of 
‘* Nellie’s Memories.”’ 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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See this Week’s Number of. the New Series of 


THE PICTORIAL WORLD. 


Sixpence. 


CONTAINING A PORTRAIT IN COLOURS 
WOO D, 


SIR EVELYN 


Post-Free, Sixpence-halfpenny. 


OF 


K.C.8.,. Vid. 





With next week's issue, ready Thursday, October 19th, a 
Portrait in Colours of the Right Hon, WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE will be given. 
admitted to be the finest likeness of the Premier ever pub- 
lished. 


This Portrait is universally 





The Proprietors of THE PICTORIAL WORLD antici- 
pate an enormous sale for next week's number, containing 
the Portrait in Colours of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 
EWART GLADSTONE. To avoid disappointment, would- 


be purchasers should order of their Newsagents at once. 


SIXPENCE, POST-FREE, 6)d. SIXPENCE, POST-FREE, 63d. 





_ ** The Special Reprint of Number One of the New Series, containing the 
Portrait in Colours of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY was entirely sold out by Three 
o’clock on the day of publication. The demand for this Number is still so great that 
the Proprietors are preparing a SECOND REPRINT, which will be ready for Publication 


on Monday next, October i6th. Price Sixpence. 





OFFICES: 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, PRIVATE COLLECTORS, 


Etc. 





Owing to the free circulation accorded to Works of Interest, the Directors are enabled to offer for sale 
at greatly reduced prices, many Books, which are still in general demand at other Libraries. 


Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences—Froude’s Life of Carlyle—Lady Jackson’s French 
Court and Society—Canon Farrar’s Mercy and Judgment—Oliphant’s Land of Khemi—The 


_ Mendelssohn Family—Darwin’s Vegetable Mould and Earth-Worms—Rossetti’s Ballads and 
_ Sonnets—Dean Stanley’s Sermons on Special Occasions—Miss Cumming’s Cruise in a French 


, Man-of-War—John Inglesant—Corbie’s Pool—A Broken Lily—Mount Royal—The Freres— 
| Iris—Faucit of Balliol—The Pet of the Consulate—For Cash Only—Numa Roumestan—La 
_ Grande Florine—Nana—The Prince Consort’s Musical Compositions—Olivette—La Mascotte— 


Patience—The Martyr of Antioch. 


| For the above and upwards of One Thousand other important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, see 


XUM 


enlarged Surplus List for October, which will be forwarded post free on application to the Librarian. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


= 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE; 


NEW 
HOME LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d each. 


CHURCH in ROMAN GAUL (The). By the 
Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, B.D. With Map. 
JOHN HUS. The Commencement of Resist- 
ance to Papal Authority on the part of the 
— Clergy. By the Rev. A. H. Wratistaw, 
JUDEZA and HER RULERS, from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Vespasian. By M. BramstTon. 
With Map. 
The following have been recently published :— 
CHARLEMAGNE. By the Rev. E. L. Cttrts, 
B.A. With Map. 


MONSTANTINE the GREAT; the Union of 


Church and State. By the Rev. Epwarp L. 
Courts, B.A. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


[This Set of Books will embrace Monographs on 
Celtic Britain, Roman Britain, Scandinavian 
Britain, and Norman Britain.] 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant ALLEN, 

Esq., B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


Ready shortly. 
CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Ruys. 
With Two Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By Prebendary Scartu. 
With Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


BARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


[The object of this Series is to bring readers face to 
face with the Sources of Early European History.] 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s each. . 


ENGLAND. By James GaiRDNER, Author of 
“The Life and Reign of Richard III.,’’ &c. 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. 
Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow 
Schoo), &c. 

In preparation. 


ITALY. By Count Uco Barzani. 








DIOCESAN HISTORIES —New Volumes. 


[This Series, which will embrace, when completed, 
every Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, 


it is expected, a perfect Library of English 
Ecclesiastical History. ] 
OXFORD. By the Rev. E.Marsuatt. Feap. 


8vo0, with Map, cloth boards, 23 6. 
YORK. By the Rev. Canon Ornssy, M.A., 
F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 33 6d. 


The following have been already published :— 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS. With Map and Plan, fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s 61. 


DURHAM. By the Rev. J. L. Low. With 
Map and Plan, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


PETERBOROUGH. By the Rev. G. A. 
Poote, M.A., Rector of Winwick, near Rugby. 
With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenxrns, 
Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 33 6d. 

SALISBURY. 
Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. 
of the Cathedral. 


By the Rev. W. H. Jonzs, 
With Map and Plan 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 
[A Series of Books which deal with the Chief Systems 
of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry matters 
of History, but as having a bearing on Modern 
Speculation. ] 
Feap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 2s 6d each, 
EPICUREANISM. By WitttAmM WALLACE, 
M.A. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capss, M.A- 





GUESSES at PURPOSE in NATURE, with 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE to PLANTS. By W. 
PowEL. James, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


The NATURAL THEOLOGY of NATURAL 
BEAUTY. By the Rev. R. St. Joun TyrRwuitt, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 








AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, 


[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and 
popular form an accurate account of the great non- 
Christian Religious Systems of the World. ] 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d each. 


BUDDHISM: Being a Sketch of the Life and 
Teachings of Gantama, the Buddha. By T. W. 
Ruys Davips. With Map. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Roserr 
K. DovGtas, of the British Museum. With Map. 


HINDUISM. By Professor Monten 
WILiiams. With Map. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. -W. H. 


Stopart. With Map. 


The CORAN ; its Composition and Teaching, 
and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scrip. 
tures. By Sir WiLtt1am Morr, K.C.S.1., LL.D. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE 
MONUMENTS. 


[This Series of Books is chiefly intended to illustrate 
the Sacred Scriptures by the Results of Recent 
Monumental Researches in the East. ] 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s each. 
SINAI, from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty 


to the Present Day. By Henry S. PALMER, 
Major R.E., F.R.A.S. With Map. 


BABYLONIA (The History of). By the late 
GeorGE SmitH, Esq., of the British Museum. 
Evited by the Rev. A. H. Saycs, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 

GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA 
MINOR. By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 

ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of Nineveh, By the late GEorGE Sm1tTu, Esq. 


EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. 
By S. Breen, LL.D., &c. 


PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Arab Conquest. By W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 


At the Depots in London and Brighton, a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed to Non-Members on all the Miscellaneous 


Publications of the Society. 





London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, S.W.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 48 PICCADILLY, W.; 


and 135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 





NOTICE.—The Tenth Edition (making the Tenth 
Thousand) of “ VICE VERSA, or a Lesson 


to Fathers,” by F. ANSTEY, crown 8vo, price 


6s, is Now Ready. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with ‘Ilustrations, post 8vo, 2s. 


FIRST AID TO 


THE INJURED. 


Five Ambulance Lectures. 


By Dr. 


FRIEDRICH ESMARCH. 


Translated from the German by H.R.H. Princess Christian. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TREHERNE’S 


By 


ALARIC 


TEMPTATION. 


CARR. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo - Place. 





With Two Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


NICE AND ITS CLIMATE. 
Translated from the French, with Additions. 
By CHARLES WEST, M.D. 

Fellow, and late Senior Censor of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London; formerly Physician to the 
Middlesex and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals ; Founder 
of the Hospital for Sick Children, &c. 

With an 
APPENDIX on the VEGETATION of the 
the RIVIERA. By Professor Attman, F.R.S.; 

President of the Linnean £ociety, &c. 


**TIs marked throughout by gord sense and entire 
absence of exaggeration, fine writing, or quackery of 
any kind.’”’—Medical Times. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





With Index Maps to the Ordnance General One-Inch 
Survey of Evgland and Wales, and to the New 
One-Inch Series. 


ATLASES, MAPS, AND DIAGRAMS. 


A Catalogue of Selected Atlases, Maps, and Diagrams, 

published or sold by EDWARDSTANFORD,55 Charing 

Cross, London, 8.W.; Agent, by Appointment, ' for 

the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps, 

the Admiralty Charts, her Majesty’s Stationery Office 

and India Office, Publications &c.,—Gratis, on applica 
tion, or per post for penny stamp. 





Gratis, on application, or per post for penny stamp. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


Published by EDWARD STANFORD, including the 
Naval and Military Bovks published on account of 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, the Ordnance Survey 
and Geological Survey Publications, and the Meteoro- 
logical Works issued under the Authority of the 
Meteorological Council. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 

Agent by Appointment for the sale of the Ordnance 
and Geological Survey Maps, the Admiralty Charts, 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office and India Office 
Publications, &e. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing demand 
of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the 
ordinary Circulating Libraries. 

From its commencement, the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. The 
best Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of general interest have been taken in large numbers— 
Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having 
been placed in circulation to meet the requirements of Subscribers. 

The continued prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the co-operation of those 
Subscribers who desire to promote the circulation of works of sterling interest and merit. In the selection 
of Books great care has always been taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library not only 
‘ Select,’ but Comprehensive. 

Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand increases ; and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Works already 
announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS 


PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every Part of London. 


TERMS FOR LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


CLASS A.—FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
CLASS B.— FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 








4 The attention of Secretaries of Literary Institutions and Book Societies is requested to the above Terms of Subscription. 
They are admitted to be the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to guarantee a constant supply of Popular Books. 





CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


A Revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent 
Books withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, will be ready on Monday nest. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFIC%s: 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET,’ CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Demy &v0, cloth, 30s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS and the BROTHERS 


of COMMON LIFE. By the Rev. 8, KETTLEWELL. Two vols. With 
Frontispirce. ~ . 

‘-Mr. Kettlewell is a painstaking, learned, and exhaustive biographer. These 
‘volumes abound with interesting materials......The writer hassuccessfally proved 
that the life of the devout Thomas a Kempis was in full accordance with the work 
which, whether justly or not, has made his name immortal.”—Spectator, _ 

‘* By far the ful'est account of Thomas 4 Kempis hitherto accessible, for it not 
only combines all the details, such as they are, prezerved by his early biographers, 
but much besides, diligently and lovingly collected from every available source.” 


—Literary Churchman. 
rown 8vo, cloth, price 53. . 
NEW 


The REVISED VERSION of the 


TESTAMENT. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. By the 
Rev. W. A. OssorneE, Rector of Dodington, Somerset.‘ 


T Dr. DAVIDSON’S NEW WORK. 
he 


DOCTRINE of LAST THINGS, 


contained in the New Testament, compared with the Notions of the Jews 

and the Statements of Church Creeds. By Samvet Davipson, D.D., Author 

of “‘ The Canon of the Bible,’’ &c. Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
NEW WORK by the late GEORGE DAWSON. 


THREE BOOKS of GOD. Nature, History, 
and Scripture. Sermons by Grorce Dawson, M.A. Edited by GEorGE Sr. 
Cuiair. Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCIENCE WITHOUT GOD. Conferences 


by the Rev. Father Divon. Translatcd from the French by Rosa CorDER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED. Being 


Illustrations from the Old and New Testaments of the Collects for the 
Sundays after Trinity. By the Author of ‘‘A Commentary on the Epistles 
and Gospels,’* Edited by the Rev. JosePpH Jackson. 


mall crown 8vo, 33 6% 


ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, ANGLI- 


CANISM. Being a Layman’s View of some Questions of the Day. Together with 
Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of 
Rome.” By OxoNIENSIS. 


Small crown 8vo, price 23 6d. 


The NEW POLITICUS. A Dialogue 


concerning the Necessity of a National Religion. Being a Development, ina 
Platonic Form, of a Lecture delivered before the Constitutional Union, on 
Tuesday, March 8th, 1881. By Frank R. Y. Rapcuirre, Barrister-at-Law. 
“‘In ‘The New Politicus,’ Mr. Radcliffe has set forth with much clearness, 
neatness, and vivacity the argument for an Established Church, on grounds of 
political expe liency....... ‘The little book may be recommended as a temperate and 
forcible statement of considerations valuable at the present time.” —Guardian. 


rown 8vo, cloth, price 3 


The REDEMPTION of the WORLD. By 


Henry HvucuHEs, 
** A well-written, clearly-stated account of the need of man’s redemption, and 
the means appointed for securing it.”—Church Times. 
““Mr. Hughes has thought earnestly and to the purpose. He has written 
wisely, soberly, and with an intelligent apprehension of the needs of our time.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


WAGNERISM : 


W. L. Hue, B.A., F.8.8. 
own S8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


a Protest. By Major H. 


{ Next week. 
Cr 
WHOLESOME COOKERY. By Mdme. 
MariE DE JONCOURT. 


** Ought to be very popular in a great many London house%....... Mdme. de Jon- 
— impresses the virtue of economy greatly on her readers,.’’—Saturday 

eview. 

***Wholesome Cookery’ is not only entertaining, but very useful. It might, 
indeed, be cal ed ‘ Elegant Cookery ’ as well; for some of the menus are quite 
little gems of crispness, symmetry, and good taste.”—G. A. S., in the Illustrated 


London News. 
With 30 Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 


: \ 
The FOREIGN FREAKS of FIVE FRIENDS. 
By C. A. Jones. 

*« A vivacious narrative of Swiss travel. The author has a considerable sense 
of humour and power of description...... Her style being lively, and her spirits 
buoyant, her little work, which is illustrated with sketches by herself of some 
merit, is pleasant enough reading.”’—Morning Post. 

“Miss Jones has a sense of humour and genuine reverence, and her little book 
will interest those who have, and fire the emulation of those who have not, 
enjoyed a Continental tour.’”’—Graphic. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


WORK amongst. WORKING MEN. By 


Euuice Horxiys, Author of “‘ Life and Letters of James Hinton,” ‘* Work in 
Brighton,” &c. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES). 
Price 6s each in parchn:ent; 73 6d each in vellum. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. With Etched Portrait 
of the Rev. J. Keble, aftzr the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A 


“[Immediatily. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


In Twelve 
Monthly Volumes. (Vols. I.-IV., now ready. 

** There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shakspere can be read in 
such luxury of type and quiet distinction of form as this, and we warmly recom- 
mend it.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Pleasanter books to handle and to read from are not often seen. The text is 
pb J carefully printed, and type, paper, and binding are dainty without a touch 
of dandyism.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





Large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND from 1660. By Witt1am Nassau Moresworts, M.A., Author of 
** History of Reform Bill,” “‘ H:story of England from the Year 1830,’’ &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 153. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By Witu1am Cory. PartIf. MDCOCXXX.-MDCCOXXXV. 
“ History in epigrams.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


_ ‘A storehouse of shrewd judgments on mon, and sound enforcement of prin- 
ciples,”"—Athenaim. 


With 5 Maps and Appendices, crown 870, 10s 61. 


HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest 


Times to the Union with Great Britain. By CuarLes GrorGe WALPOLE. 


‘* Asa fair and readable popular history of Ireland, this work is a most useful 
and timely contribution.”’—Atheneum, 
“The volume supplies an undoubted want.’’—Spectator. 


With 4 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, pric: 123. 


CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of the 
INSANE in the BRITISH ISLES. By Danrru Hacx Tuss, M.D., F.R.0.P. 
_' Within the compass of a moderate-sized volume, Dr. Tuke has contrived to 
give a very complete and clear acsonnt of tha treatment of ths ‘nsane in these 
a from the earliest period of which there is any record.’’—S‘. James's 
azetle, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


The ULTIMATUM of PESSIMISM; an 


Ethical Study. By James WiLttam Bartow, M.A., Fellow and Tator of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 


GOVERNMENT, as set forth by the Authorities of Ancient and Modern 
Times. By HugH Seymour TREMENHEERE, C.B., late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

** Mr. Tremenheere’s volume will well repay careful perusal on the part of any 
student of political theory...... It renders acce:sible the best thoughts of the 
world’s great masters of political science...... It deserves a place in the libraries 
open to the citizen voters in our towns and popular districts.’”’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


= 

The TRAINING of TEACHERS, and other 
EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. By S. 8S. Launriz, A.M., F.R.S.E., University 
of Edinburgh. 

“The poms reflect the miud of a genuine educationist. They embody the 
mature thoughts of one who has had exceptional facilities for the study of educa- 
tional questions, and they present in a clear form the leading educational 
problems of the day.’’—Educati nal News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


JUVENAL, PERSIUS, MARTIAL, 


CATULLUS. An Experiment in Translation. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


and 
By W. F. Saaw, M.A. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated 


into English Verse. By James RHOADES. 
a mati, combined with grace of expression and melody of vorse.’’—Pall Mall 
azette, 
** Always neat and s*holarly.”—Athenewn, 
* Accurate, and in close keeping with both the spirit and the languaze of the 
original ; the verse is flowing, melodious, and free from constraint.”’—Spectator. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


CHRONICLES of CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 


BUS. A Poem in Twelve Cantos. By M. D.C. 


Small crown 870, cloth, price 5s. 


FRITHJOF and INGEBJORG, and Other 


Poems. By Doveuas B. W. StapeEn, an Australian Colonist. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

HERMAN WALDGRAVE: a Life’s Drama. 

By the Author of “‘ Ginevra,”’ ‘* Palace and Prison,” &:. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DAVID RIZZIO, BOTHWELL, and the 
WITCH LADY. Three Tragedies. By the Author of “ Ginevra,” “ Palace 
and Prison,’ &. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The GARDEN of FRAGRANCE. Being a 


complete Translation of the Bostén of Sadi, from the or'ginal Persian into 
English Verse. By G. 8S. Davis, M.D. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES (TWO NEW VOLUMES). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DISEASES of MEMORY: an Essay in the 


Positive Psychology. By Tu. Risor, Author of ‘ English Psychology” and 
** Heredity.” (Immediately. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 54. 


The CONCEPTS and THEORIES of 
MODERN PHYSICS. By J. B. Sra.xo. 
*‘'This work shows very extensive reading, as well as much — thought, on 


7, 


the autkor’s part; and is, throughout, eminently readuble.’’—Nature. 
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